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Houses and Builders 


OW that the General Election is out of the way 

and the sky of politics cleared for a while, it is to 

be hoped that some concentrated attention will 

be devoted to the most practical question of the 
moment—that of the building of houses. This is primarily 
the business of those who are called working men. Such 
as have by their own effort or in any other legitimate way 
attained higher social position can be trusted to get 
their building done. ‘The wage earner is, as things stand 
at the present moment, dependent on the co-operation of 
others. It was not always so. ‘There is proof and to 
spare that the building of English cottages used to be done 
by the owners themselves, though in many instances the 
landowners offered them on easy terms the use of land 
on which to conduct their operations; but that time is 
past and done with. It is necessary nowadays for building 
land to be acquired, that is, bought directly or indirectly, 
and, owing to the new manner in which society is arranged, 
it does not seem possible for a labourer to build his own 
house. At any rate, the State has become so particular 


as to the thickness of walls, the quality of building, 
sanitation and kindred matters, that the individual could 
not advantageously do the work himself. It remains to he 
asked whether working men as a whole could not 
devise a method by which houses could be built equally 
as well and as soundly. The appeal is made directly : 

the trade unions; they assume a guardianship of t! 
welfare of the working man. So far from blaming the 
on that account, we urge that their responsibilty should | 
extended. Can they find the men to get building done « 
reasonable terms? As Mr. Baillie Scott argued so wi 
in a letter he communicated to the Tims some weeks ag 
the experience of the war showed that workmen who we: 
from all sorts of callings to join the army could ada; 
themselves to any one of the hundred tasks akin to hous 
building that had to be performed on the field. If tl 
men in question were to migrate into one of the undevelope 
colonies, is there any reason to doubt that they wou! 
very quickly set about the task of making a house to live in ? 

If we look more closely into the case, we find that tl 
greatest discouragement occurs owing to the refusal of the 
trade unions to help in getting recruits to the ranks cf 
builders. Of late years they have raised objections, that 
heretofore did not exist, to the employment of men who a1 
not skilled at such work. In spite of much sympathy wit) 
many aims of the trade unions, we cannot see eye to eye 
with them on this question. First of all; the laying of 
bricks is not at all a matter of high technical knowledge. 
The custom used to be for country workers to alternate 
labour on the land with work on house-building. If building 
were going on briskly, they attached themselves to the 
mason ; if it were slacking, they turned to the land. Nor 
was there any need for training a man for this work. Any 
intelligent person in the course of a few hours can learn 
how to begin the work of laying bricks, and in a few days, 
if he applies himself, he will be an expert at it. Against 
this the policy of the trade union men seems to be to 
keep as many people as possible out of employment. They 
raise an outcry whenever a proposal is made that the 
ordinary labourer should be admitted to the mystery of 
building, in spite of the fact that there is no mystery at 
all about it. Any labourer of average intelligence and 
moderately good health could lay bricks just as well as those 
who call themselves skilled. 

If the trade unions would only realise the fact, they 
have before them a very great opportunity. They know, 
as well as anyone does, the capacity of the men. They 
know, too, the great inconveniences and hardships which 
the present scarcity of houses carries with it. Young men 
suffer especially, since many of them cannot get married 
because of the impossibility of finding housing room. 
Many families, even in thinly populated districts, have t« 
flock together in the same dwelling. There are other 
discomforts which there is no need to describe. ‘The 
policy of the leaders of the trade unions is not, to sav the 
least, helpful to cottage or house-building, although it 
must be plain to them that they would earn the lasting 
gratitude of all classes if they would lay their objections 
aside and join in an effort to provide a greater supply of 
houses. ‘They would by that means secure two ends at 
the same time ; one of them is better housing and the other 
is work for the unemployed. Both of these aims have been 
strongly supported in the speeches of their leaders, but 
as it happens, oratory is no help to this cause. What is 
needed is action. The trade unionist leaders are masters 
of the situation. They can either starve the building 
trade of men or diminish the ranks of unemployment by 
putting those suitable to it to the work of building. 
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Qur Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Bower, 
() the wife of Sir A'fred Louis Bower, the Lord Mayor 

elect. Lady Bower is the youngest daughter of the 
late Captain Edward Algernon Blackett, R.N., of Wylam, 
Northumberland. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens, and livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LiFe be granted, 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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UR readers will learn from this letter, which 
arrived too late to be included in our Corre- 
spondence pages, that the article published on 
October 18th in Country Lire has had a very 

atisfactory effect. On reading it, Sir Henry Hoare 
wromptly got into touch with the National Trust and 
‘ery generously offered, if he were told what sum would 
ye required to keep the great field monument tidy and 
lean for all time, to send a cheque adequate to yield 
in annual interest to meet the expense. His was a public- 
spirited act, rounded off by a very suitable name for the 
und. The letter is sent from 7, Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, the official home of the National Trust, of which 
the writer, Mr. S. H. Hamer, is Secretary. It runs as 


follows : 
THE GIANT OF CERNE ABBAS. 

You will be gratified to learn that, through the article in your paper 
on this subject, the National Trust has received a generous donation 
in the shape of a sum of money to be invested, the interest to be devoted 
to the special purpose of the upkeep and cleaning of the Cerne Giant. 
This is to be called the ‘‘ Captain Henry Colt Arthur Hoare’s, 1st 
Dorset Yeomanry, Memorial Fund.” The gift is made by Sir Henry 
Hoare, and the interest from the sum presented to the Trust will be 
ample to provide for the perpetual upkeep and cleaning of the Giant. 
As the suggestion for such a fund originated in CouNTRY LIFE, the 
thanks of the National Trust are due to you for giving it publicity. 


[ T is pleasant news that Lancashire is looking forward 

to a much brighter Christmas than was enjoyed last 
year. ‘The reason for this is to be found in the very 
perceptible revival in the cotton industry. There is 
adequate promise of a good crop of American cotton and the 
prospect generally is better than it has been for the last 
four years. The Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations have recommended the extension of working 
hours in the American section of the cotton spinning mills 
from 26} hours to 32 hours. From November 3rd an 
increase of 5? hours will take effect. Already there is a 
considerable amount of discussion as to how this addition 
to the working period should be organised. At present 
those engaged in cotton mills work three days and “ play ”’ 
three days, on which basis their unemployment pay is 
calculated. If they obtain 5? hours a week more, Mr. H. 
Boothman, secretary of the Operative Spinners’ Amalga- 
mation, thinks that the simplest method of filling in the 
extra hours would be to work two weeks and “ play ” one 
week. The workers would then be able to draw one 
week’s full unemployment pay of 18s. for men and extra 
allowance for wives (if not working) and children, and 15s. 
for women. It is rather an intricate question for the out- 
sider to go into, but anyone can see its importance. 


VERY remarkable instance of connection with the 

distant past is given by a correspondent of the 7imes 
in Monday’s issue. It comes from the Rev. F. R. Lawson, 
Fladbury Rectory, Pershore. He tells us that he was in 
1877, when he was twenty-four years of age, working at 
Bewdlev, Worcestershire, and he knew there a man of 
ninety years named Mr. John Stokes. As a boy this ancient 
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had often heard from an old Bewdley woman, who died 
at ninety-nine, that her grandfather had been, with others, 
on Stagborough (a low hill below Bewdley) on September 3rd, 
1651. ‘They watched the smoke and heard the sound of 
the Battle of Worcester, and later in the day beheld the 
fugitives flying with cavalry at their heels. ‘The grand- 
father had told this to the grand-daughter, who, in old age, 
told it to Mr. Stokes. It makes 226 years in three lives, 
and if the age of the writer is added, it shows four links 
only in 273 years. It is not a long time in the history 
of the world, nor, perhaps, in the history of humanity 
as a race, but it is, all the same, a matter to stimulate 
thought that four linked memories can carry one over more 
than two centuries and a half. It also makes history more 
real to us to hear, even though through other ears, the noise 
of the Battle of Worcester and to see, in imagination, the 
smoke rising from the ruined houses. 


T would appear that the lark, having got over his Septem- 

ber moult and the hawking season, is now in great 
fettle. He seems to have been led astray by the tempera- 
ture into imagining that this gusty October is, in reality, 
the roaring month of March. At any rate, he may be 
heard discoursing his unpremeditated lay far above the 
woods growing yellow with autumnal colouring, far above 
the mangolds and turnips in which sportsmen are “ walking 
up ”’ partridges, far above the stubbles churned into a 
muddy paste, and far above the village and the roadway. 
Perhaps the creature has been reading the wrong books 
on astronomy and has thus been misled into believing that 
the chill of October is identical with that other chill which 
is most acutely felt just as he is beginning to search for 
stuff with which to build his lowly nest. At any rate, 
to abandon this flowery oratory for plain prose, he has 
been heard singing nearly every day since October came in, 
a solitary minstrel in the blue. 


THE. RETURN OF THE GULLS. 

There’s a hint of the sea in the air 
And the gulls have come with it, 
And the scent of the sea and the rocks and the shores 
Is forgotten, 
They have come for the silence of autumn 
The stillness of ponds, 
Irom the roaring beyond, 
And the rush and the swell of the waves 
Is forgotten ; 
There’s a scent in the air of the leaves that are fallen 
And rotten, 
There’s a cry in the air from the throats 
Of the children at play, 
And the laughter and lilt of the sea 
Is forgotten, 
The toss of the spray. ANNE I. Brown. 
A CORRESPONDENT from the East Coast of Scotland 

has pointed out the curious effect that this abnormally 
wet season has had on potatoes. Contrary to expectation, 
the tubers are small in size, while in many fields, particu- 
larly in heavy soil, the potatoes have rotted in the ground. 
By the end of August the haulms, or shaws as the Scotch 
call them, had the frosted appearance usually seen in the 
middle of October. Our correspondent noticed one field 
in particular which blackened in two days, in exactly the 
same way as if there had been fifteen degrees of frost. 
The East Coast of England has escaped this visitation, 
which is apparently particularly bad in the valley of the 
Tay and in Forfarshire, areas which have always been 
famous for their potatoes. In England the prices of main 
crops are remaining steady, but in the middle of Scotland 
they are already beginning to rise ; probably this upward 
trend will spread over the country as the season advances. 


A\N incredible hubbub has been raised in New York 

over the publication of the incomes of many leading 
men. In America they do not observe the privacies as 
carefully as we do in this conservative country, and in 
regard to income tax it seems, in certain places at least, that 
anyone can go in and ascertain the amounts paid by any of 
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the notabilities or acquaintances in whose private affairs 
he has a business interest or a vulgar curiosity. In many 
cases the earnest enquirer is a journalist who simply is 
out to earn money for news. In New York a large diversity 
of people have been attracted to the place where these 
figures can be consulted. Wives have not missed the 
opportunity of finding out what difference there is between 
the amount of income represented to them and that sup- 
plied to the inland revenue, while young women of prudent 
disposition have discovered how to check the figures of 
an ardent and possibly imaginative lover. Another section 
of the people has been inspired by political zeal. Critics 
of the capitalist system have found an ammunition dump ; 
employees of companies discovered a leverage for getting 
their salaries raised; and the whole confusion is worse 
confounded by the mistakes made by reporters and copyists. 
In one case it was reported that 847,000 dollars were paid, 
whereas the exact figure was 47,000 dollars, the figure 8 
having been substituted for the dollar sign. After thought- 
ful consideration it will, we think, be admitted that there 
are things we do better in England. After all, privacy 
has its merits. 


HIS seems to be a time of experiments with the object 
of making our games “ brighter ”’ and more attractive 
to the spectator. The professors of billiards have tried 
two such innovations, and on Saturday it was the turn of 
the golfers at Sandy Lodge. A four-ball match was played 
between Vardon and ‘Taylor on one side and Ernest Whit- 
combe and the local professional Richardson on the other. 
In place of the usual method of reckoning, each hole was 
decided by the aggregate scores of the partners. It does 
not appear to have been a notable success, and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that those who are not professionals will not 
attempt it. A four-ball match takes quite long enough 
as it is, but it would become infinitely more tedious if at 
every other hole some poor wretch had to continue hacking 
his way out of a bunker to hole out in a conscientious ten. 
This method of play has been to some extent adopted in 
America, where the player is apparently never happy 
unless he knows his exact score for the round and often 
has all manner of side bets about it with those plaving in 
other games. But even in that land of enthusiasm there 
have lately been heard the rumblings of revolution against 
a practice which makes a round of golf last such an 
intolerably long time. 


VAGUE impression that baseball is a glorified form of 

rounders is a very insufficient equipment for those 
who go to see a match between two American teams. 
Consequently many of those who went to watch the Giants 
and the White Sox at Stamford Bridge last week were 
fully as much mystified as they were entertained. There 
were lacking, too, the noise and excitement which make 
up part of the game’s fascination in its native setting, 
although the Americans who were present did their best, 
and shouted “ Atta boy” or “ That’s the candy, kid,” 
with a right good-will. Many of the finer points of the 
game escaped, as was inevitable, the general notice, and 
only those who sat immediately behind the batter could 
fully appreciate the swerves of the pitcher, but the uncanny 
accuracy of the fielding and throwing was a marvel that 
explained itself to everybody. The speed with which 
the ball travels from one man to another, who never has 
to move his foot to receive it, is astonishing. ‘Time and 
again it seems that the runner will reach the base with 
yards to spare, whereas in fact he has not the remotest 
chance. ‘To those who look at the game with cricketing 
eyes the batting will always appear rather crude, and the 
batter hardly seems to have a fair chance, but the dash and 
pace of it all have an undeniable thrill. 


HE London School of Medicine for Women, which 

began the first of its famous classes in 1874, is well 
entitled, on account of its work as well as of its age, to 
celebrate its jubilee, which fell due last week. A great 
change has occurred and a great deal of prejudice has 
been shrivelled up and blown to the wind by the mere 
passage of time. It has become abundantly plain that those 
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who denied that there was any room in medical thought 
and practice for women were mistaken, while those were 
right who, like Lord Shaftesbury and Cowper-Temple, 
Darwin and Huxley, held that medicine was a proper sphere 
for the operation of feminine attributes. Fashions chang: 
very little in this England of ours, and a good many of th: 
fifty years had to pass before the public recognised, as 
does now cheerfully and unconditionally, what we owe t 
medical women. ‘They vindicated their claim to this rig] 
by the splendid service which they did during the wa 
Many gave up their lives just as truly as the young men di 
at the front. Neither bomb, gunshot nor poison gas mad 
them leave their dangerous posts, at which oft-times the 
remained to succour the wounded. 


UT of the limbo of a General Election it is very difficul 
to collect anything of permanent value. ‘The essentia 
of a successful appeal to electors is to deal in vigorou 
language with the questions of the hour. There was : 
letter from Lord Strachie which is an exception to th 
general rule, as it has more than a passing interest. | 
Was a convincing exposure of the fatuity of the Socialis 
policy of land nationalisation. We had something ver\ 
much resembling that in the war, and it might have been 
thought that the lessons from that experience would have 
been graven on the national memory. The main object 
of the reformers is to eliminate the owners—-that is to say, 
to take from land what it most needs, namely, capital. 
Lord Strachie had no difficulty in showing that of all methods 
of carrying this out, the most unjust was that of paying 
an annuity. State management of land has failed wherever 
it has been tried. It never was as successful as private 
ownership and it involves the appointment of an army of 
officials, very few indeed of whom are really efficient. 
Experience has proved their mismanagement. 


FOR ALL POOR FOLK A’WAYFARING, 

is 
Now that cold Winter’s chilly hand 
Grips once again the sleeping land : 
And strips the last leaves from the trees 
And keeps in hive the honey bees. 
*Tis then a wood-fire’s friendly glow 
Is much the kindest thing I know. 

2. 
For when each night grows colder stilt 
(Deep lie the snowdrifts on the hill) 
When poor men long for break of day 
Then by your wood-fire kneel and pray, 
“Oh rest and comfort, shelter bring 
To all poor folk a’wayfaring.” 

¥ 
No incense can more fragrant be 
Than smoke from wood cf English tree: 
As Oak and Ash and Silver Birch 
lor prayers need not be said in Church. 
And those who by their wood-fire pray 
Will help some wand’rer on his way. 

LB 
Four good walls and a roof that’s sound, 
A nice square piece of garden ground : 
A little shaw of underwood 
South to the Sun, a view that’s good : 
With these, a hill, some trees, a spring, 
Remeniber poor folk wayfaring. 

5 
And if some weary Soul should stay 
To watch your merry wocd-fire’s play, 
Take from yvour Witchen, cup and plate 
And call the stranger at your gate: 
Who knows but: from the cold and rain 
You may an Angel entertain ? 

James TURLF. 


AALTHOUGH it is not always possible to commend 

the methods employed by the Office of Works in 
restoring ruins, a great amount of work is admirably done by 
them. If Farleigh Castle and Tintern Abbey are examples 
of excessive restoration, from which all charm and romance 
have been banished, there are other cases in which the work 
of Mr. Peers has been more sympathetic. Of these, 
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Goodrich Castle on the Wye is a notable instance. In its 
former state it was grossly overgrown with ivy and trees, 
and much of its grandeur diminished by grass-grown slopes 
covering fallen rubble. Most of this litter has been 
cleared away, revealing the great rock on which the castle 
is built, the sharp outlines of the towers and the plan of 
the defences. Moreover, sufficient ivy and greenery have 
been left to make the ruin pleasing to the eye as well as 
to the mind. A similar policy has been pursued at Fram- 
lingham Castle, Suffolk. The enceinte wall is there 
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practically complete, and most impressive in its height 
and barrenness. Tempting as it may be, however, to 
restore the moat at Framlingham, it seemed to us on a 
recent visit to be so vast an undertaking as to be scarcely 
worth the expense. A castle that badly needs the Office 


of Works’ attention is Nunney Delamere in Somerset. 
It would be good news to hear that the owner of this 
beautiful and unique little building had reached an under- 
standing with the Office of Works. Nunney is a national 
monument of the first order. 





DOGS OF CHARACTER 


PUSA’S 


OR dogs that hold a high position in the canine hierarchy 
it is somewhat surprising that so little is known about 
the antecedents of chow-chows. Ihave read many books 
relating to travel in China without finding more than 
a casual reference to them. The sum of our information 
seems to be that a bigger variety is common to Man- 
churia, where I believe they are sometimes used _ for 
draught purposes, and we 
have been told that the blues, nee 
which come from this Pro- é 





vince, are the most prized, 
the monks, who breed them 
a good deal, discarding any 
of another colour. The very 
name we have given them is 
not that of the natives, 
merely being pidgin English 
for food. In their own land 
they are said to be called 
Wonks, although evidence 
upon this point is not alto- 
gether clear, some writers 
saying that the word applies 
to the smooths. Of course, 
there was once a Chow 
dynasty in China, several 
centuries before the Christian 
era, but I have never heard 
of any association between 
the two. 

Even in our own country 
the history is obscure, no- 
thing definite having been 
published concerning the 
person who first imported 
them. One scholarly autho- 


rity, no longer with us T. Fall. 








CHAMPION PUSA OF AMWELL. 





PUPPIES. 


I regret to say, ascribed the earliest reference to them to Daniel’s 
‘Rural Sports.”” Daniel, it is true, did quote a “ Mr. White,”’ 
and my friend, who must have read the ‘‘ Natural History ot 
Selborne ’’ many times, omitted to identify this gentleman 
with the great naturalist. Yet in his fifty-fourth letter we have 
a description of the chow-chow that might have been penned 
to-day, and no apology is needed for repeating it: ‘‘ My near 
neighbour, a young gentle- 
man in the service of the East 
India Company, has brought 
home a dog and a bitch of the 
Chinese breed from Canton; 
such as are fattened in that 
country for the purpose of 
being eaten: they are about 
the size of a moderate 
spaniel; of a pale yellow 
colour, with coarse bristling 
hair on their backs; sharp 
upright ears, and peaked 
heads, which give them a 
very fox - like appearance. 
Their hind legs are unusu- 
ally straight, without any 
bend at the hock or ham, 
to such a degree as to give 
them an awkward gait when 
they trot. When they are 
in motion their tails are 
curved high over their backs 
like those of some hounds, 
and have a bare place each 
on the outside from the tip 
midway, that does not seem 
to be a matter of accident, but 
somewhat singular. Their 


Copyright. eyes are jet black, small, and 
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piercing ; the insides of their lips and mouths of the same colour, lips, and the straight hocks are still characteristic. King Edward 
and their tongues blue. is said to have exhibited a chow at one time that had a te i 

The obvious differences between them and_ the present tongue, but of course that was altogether wrong It is as di 
dogs may be attributable merely to a matter of observation. to remember, however, that puppies at birth have red ton ‘ 
Che skull, for instance, is not peaked, but is flat and broad, Coming to more recent times, about sixty vears ago “ Sion é 
and the muzzle is blunter than that of the fox. The tail is curled, henge,’’ who was no mean authority ives : ee Be 4 i 
lying more closely to the back than that of a hound that happens standard work to the Chinese shee iy Ty esadioetr 
to carry his stern in an ugly manner like the spitz as met with it o 
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T. Fail. CHAMPION PEI WOONG OF AMWELL. 







LEE KUN OF AMWELL. Copy right. 
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FINE HEAD STUDIES OF 
wiich is always red more or less mixed with dark brown hairs, 
c nstituting the colour of the hare’s back. It isa good-tempered, 
it offensive animal, and an excellent companion and house dog.” 
\V hatever was a Chinese sheepdog ? One imagines that there 
nust have been a fair number about to justify their inclusion 
ii the book. Was not “ Stonehenge’”’ referring to chows ? 
T1e word spitz in his day meant the smaller Pomeranian, which 
vas then much bigger than its modern descendants. 

Since penning the above remarks I have had the opportunity 
© consulting a professor, who has spent some years in China. 
I xcept in the south, he says, it is unusual to meet any chows. 
11 the north there is a big, powerful animal that is common 
e€.ough, running about half wild, and making a demonstration 
at the heels of one’s pony in passing through villages. Every- 
where, too, there are the pi dogs or pariahs, that do the scaveng- 
iig, but they are not chows. The term ‘‘ Wonk,” he says, is 
applied to any dog. In the bigger towns wealthy inhabitants 
ilay be seen taking a Piccadilly stroll, bird cage in one hand, 
and Pekingese at heel, but no chows. He is not aware that there 
is any breed of sheepdogs, although he once had one in Pekin 
that was not altogether unlike the herders of other nations; 
but the Chinese are not extensive sheep breeders, although in 
some parts of the north-west they keep sheep for their milk, 
from which cheese is made. 

Thus we are still left groping in the dark concerning the 
life story of the chow. Of one thing I am convinced, so far as 
a priovi reasoning can carry one—the dog is no parvenu. 
Were he an upstart, produced 
anyhow, and left to breed 
more or less indiscriminately, 
we should not have the 
uniformity that has been 
apparent ever since I re- 
member. Few breeds come so 
true to racial type. Mrs. Lionel 
Faudel-Phillips, whose dogs are 
illustrated on these pages, has 
the oldest continuous strain in 
the country, and she has been 
at some pains to trace its begin- 
nings. In 1887, or thereabouts, 
her uncle, the Earl of Lonsdale, 
bought a chow from a Mrs. 
Porter, who used to _ breed 
them, and presented it to 
Lady Harlech, this lady after- 
wards giving the puppy to the 
Dowager Marchioness of 
Huntly, Mrs. Faudel- Phillips’ 
grandmother. Subsequently a 
number of chows appeared 
at the family seat near 
Peterborough, and the late 
Lady Granville Gordon estab- 
lished a kennel from that stock, 
which has now descended to 
her daughter. - As a young girl 
Mrs. Faudel- Phillips shared 
with her mother the interest of 
exhibiting these dogs. Before 
leaving all historical allusions, 
it may be as well for me to men- 
tion that at the Kennel Club 
Show held at the Crystal Palace 
in 1878 one chow was entered 
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KUN AND BLUE BEARD. 

in the class for foreign dogs by Mrs. Harford, its name being 
Fluff, this probably being the first occasion upon which one 
appeared at a London show. 

Mrs. Faudel-Phillips has always had a strong hand in blues, 
of which the most famous was the redoubtable Ch. Bluet, that 
departed this life a short time ago, full of years and honours. 
In every respect she was a fascinating bitch, so typical and of 
such a charming colour. The blues came into Lady Granville 
Gordon’s kennels through Ch. Blue Blood, from Peridot Il and 
Pekin II, the sire of the former having been an imported dog 
called Chow III, a deep red. He one of the last owned 
by Lady Huntly. It is curious that a blue should have sprung 
from him, most of them coming from the blue-bred_ blacks. 
This colour, being less common, is much desired, and it is easy 


Was 


to get £25 or 430 for a young puppy. Mrs. Faudel-Phillips 
sold a month-old puppy to an American this year for £50. Two 
blues are in the Amwell stud at present, viz., Blue Beard of 


Amwell and Chubby of Amwell, the former being a son of the 
great Ch. Pusa of Amwell, which has the colour at the back of 
him. Chubby, having been born within the prohibited period, 
cannot be shown, but she has bred some wonderful puppies, 
one of which is an American champion. There are also some 
young puppies of an exquisite blue from a blue sire and an almost 
white dam, and if they go on the right way they should make a 
sensation later on. As showing what a lottery colour breeding 
is, it-may be mentioned that two years ago one litter from Ch. 
Pei Woong of Amwell produced dark red, black, blue and pure 
cream. She is a red with light 
shadings, and the dog was black. 

The cessation of hostilities 
found us with sadly depleted 
kennels, and the recovery of 
the show brigade would have 
been much retarded but for the 
presence of Ch. Pusa of Am- 
well—a dog I never cease to 
admire. His progeny line had 
a wonderful influence, the most 
notable being Ch. Lenming and 


Ch. Hildewell Ba-Tang. In 
outward appearance chow 
chows are most attractive, with 


their showy coats, variety of 
colouring, compact build, and 
good straight bone. What is 


more, they wear better than 
almost any other breed of 
which I know. Pusa, born in 


1913, still retains his form to 
perfection, and many similar 
cases leap to mind. To those 
who have to deplore the prema- 
ature ageing of their friends, 
this circumstance is much in 
favour of the Eastern dogs, but 
they have other claims as well. 
Chows have much character 
and individuality, which can- 
not fail to please their owners. 
Their fealty, instead of being 
lavished upon mankind gene- 
rally, is reserved for master or 
mistress. Other people simply 
do not exist. 


Copyright. A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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FLIGHTING 


EARLY MORNING 


NDOUBTEDLY the 

best and most sport- 

ing shooting that 

can be obtained in 

England is the early 
morning flighting. The birds 
are wild. There is nothing of 
the hand-reared or half-tame 
about them, neither in their 
habits and flight, nor in their 
powers of observation and 
instincts of self-protection. 
The shots they offer are far 
from easy. The surroundings, 
for wildness and_ picturesque- 
ness, are ideal. The coarser and 
more inclement the weather, 
the better the sport; while 
everything connected with it 
savours of sport, true sport, 
and nothing else. 

The best month is ap- 
parently the month of February. 
Wild duck are then on the move. 
Many of them are on migra- 
tory passage. They have not 
paired, but are on the verge of 
doing so. The last week of 
last season I had opportunity 
for a morning’s flighting which was a good, fair average of 
the best one can look forward to. It is important that the 
shooters should be actually stationed in their respective stands 
a good hour before full daylight. Before me was a five-mile 
motor drive. I got up at 4 a.m. to see that not only my man, 
but also my dogs, had a good, hot breakfast before we started. 
That means much to subsequent work and enjoyment of the 
sport. We arrived at the keeper’s house promptly at six. The 
other guns had already assembled there. 

By the light of a motor side light we drew lots for places. 
Armed with electric torches we marched, in single file, through 
the narrow woodland rides towards the shores of the lake. There 
was some little wind, but not half enough for our liking. The 
night was very dark, and a nasty rain fell which did not add to 
our comfort, while the wind blew from a southern quarter, 
causing us soon to become uncomfortably warm, because we 
had packed on clothes and more clothes, with mackintoshes 
atop. The man who goes in for this work learns, in the very 
earliest stages of his initiation, that at best it is very cold 
work, and he can hardly don enough warm clothing unless he 
prefers to starve in the butts during the early hours of waiting 
for the first streaks of dawning day to appear on the eastern 
horizon. 

The lake we were visiting was a fairly large open sheet 
of water, surrounded by dense woods, and the whole was kept 
very jealously guarded against any possible disturbance through- 
out the autumn and winter months. So wildfowl learnt to 
regard it as a sanctuary wherein they could rest and sleep during 
the daytime in absolute security. 

Every evening, about sundown or a little after, the wildfowl 
which have remained in this secluded spot during the daytime 
get not only restless but very loquacious, and before total 
darkness has settled in not one of them is left. The whole 
lot have taken wing and flown away to outlying marshlands, 





A TEMPORARY LAND STAND, OR SCREEN, WHICH CAN BE MOVED FROM PLACE TO PLACE. 
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SHOWING PERMANENT STANDS, ERECTED OVER THE WATER, IN THE BACKGROUND 


ponds and stubbles to feed. Early dawn sees them wending 
their way back again to this, their supposed sanctuary of rest, 
peace and quietness. 

We reached our stands in silence, although there is really 
no reason why conversation should not be given free vent. 
The only living things we saw or heard were a few wood- 
pigeons and one cock pheasant—not forgetting some call ducks 
in a wire-netted enclosure, which strongly resented our appear- 
ance. When we had carefully negotiated a very swampy 
small stretch of bogland which separated our reed-stand from 
the mainland, and had settled down therein, all seemed as 
silent as the grave until a few owls broke the spell and an 
otter whistled to its mate, afar off. The stand itself consisted 
of a platform, standing some two or three feet above the water- 
top levels, about four feet square, erected on four substantial 
posts which were raised above it a further five feet or more. 
The four sides were protected by thick reed screens, with a 
narrow entrance one side to permit ingress. Round the top of 
the screens was built a roll of reed-stems, bound with cord, 
which was a great improvement on other stands I have shot 
from. In one corner was a small seat made by a board fixect 
across the corner and about 2ft. 6ins. high. I strapped my 
cartridge bag round a corner post so that its contents were 
easily and quickly get-at-able. That done, I lit a pipe and 
sat down to wait; to wait patiently for the first whistle of 
pinions, that glorious sound which so thrills the blood and 
awakens all the instincts, joys and anticipations of a born lover 
of wildfowl shooting. 

About six-thirty I imagined the sky showed some sign 
of lightening towards the east. It was such a thoroughly we 
morning I could not be sure of it, while the sky was so over 
cast that no break or opening seemed to be possible before : 
general all-round lightening should appear. Any wildfowle 
of experience can tell what the coming day is likely to be by 
how daylight first appears 01 
the horizon. That morning 
knew we were in for more 0: 
less continuous wet all through 

While I was _ cogitating 
these things I suddenly heard ¢ 
““ wwweee-o-0-0-0,’’ apparently 
directly overhead, followed by 
the rush of pinions through the 
air, and I knew that our first 
visitors had arrived. Knock- 
ing out my pipe, in order that 
its glow or fragrance might not 
betray my presence, I loaded 
my gun and prepared for action. 
But it was not yet to be. It 
was still too dark to be able to 
see one’s quarry, and although 
I strained my eyes into the 
gloaming until they watered 
profusely, I could neither see 
nor make out even an outline 
of any of the passing fowl. <A 
few seconds later a shot rang out 
to my left. I saw the bright 
streak of the exploding powder 
in the air. Immediately after- 
wards two vague shadows flashed 
overhead. The rush of many 
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wings could now be heard at short intervals, with the slithering 
splash of the water as fowl alighted; yet it was too dark for 
an ordinary pair of eyes to discern the quarry clearly enough 
to risk a shot. 

The secret of success at early morning flighting is to withhold 
one’s fire until the odds are at least evens on a kill. Wild shots 
at long ranges merely frighten the fowl and prevent them swinging 
lower, which they are absolutely certain to do provided they 
are given anything like a fair, undisturbed chance. The jealous 
shot, who takes his chances at too long ranges, gets no birds 
himself, while he prevents even the possibility of his neighbours 
getting a shot at all. During the war, when officers from 
both the Army and the Navy were our guests for early morn- 
ing flighting, we were compelled to introduce a system to 
prevent this wild shooting. How we did it, and how we did 
it successfully, was by introducing what we called the “ shill- 
ing pool.” Every shot fired which did not produce the 
downfall of a duck enforced the shooter to pay a shilling 
into a common pool; every duck produced or reported fallen 
to the shot (we took each other’s word on the point, as many 
winged fowl are invariably lost in the pick-up) entitled the 
slk.yer to one share in the pool’s division. As an example of 
ths system I would quote two successive mornings’ sport. At 
the first, over eighty shots were fired, resulting in but one 
dick; that was on a morning when no pool was running. 
T e next morning, with a pool running, only twenty-seven 
sl ots were fired, and eighteen duck reported down. This par- 
ti ular water had been shot rather hard, which accounts for 
tie smallness of the bag; because, as a rule, on a water 
w iich has any pretensions to good morning flighting, the bag, 
f- four or more guns, rarely falls below fifty birds gathered. 
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The first shot on the morning in question took place a good 
ten minutes before the sky lightened sufficiently for the guns 
to see incoming birds, then we all got exceeding busy. Mallard, 
wigeon, teal, pochards, smee and even a merganser were ac- 
counted for. They came in, in their twos, threes, small flocks, 
from five to eleven, and in big bunches of wigeon of fifty and 
upwards. Every class of shot was presented—dropping, rising, 
crossing, mounting, swinging from left to right and from right 
to left ; but never a chance was given to get a shot into the thick 
of a big bunch. It might have been possible with an eight or 
a four bore, but at these early morning flights one goes for the 
sport of the thing rather than fora market-massacre of fowl. Thus 
big guns are generally left at home and preference given to the 
small light shoulder-gun which one is the accustomed to wield in 
field. As the sky lightened the incoming birds arrived in smaller 
numbers. At intervals a single duck or a bunch of three or 
four would swing round to leeward, rising higher as they faced 
the wind, and mounting quite out of shot when passing over 
the windward side of the lake. Each time they swung to leeward 
they would dip lower again until, having obtained a greater 
confidence in the aspect of affairs, they would suddenly decide 
to alight, and drop in short spirals to the place selected, only 
to be met with a fusillade from the guns posted within arnge. 

By 8 a.m. full daylight had come and the shooting was 
over for the morning. Keepers came along the shore with 
good water dogs; others went out on to the lake in boats, to 
pick up the floating fowl and to drive wounded birds which 
were hiding in the reeds and rushes closer inshore to facilitate 
the retrieving. At 9 we adjourned to the keeper’s cottage, where 
a well earned breakfast was awaiting us, after which we dispersed 
in motor cars to our various destinations. NIcHOLAs EverRITr. 





THE LANDS OF VACANT PEDESTALS 


ASSING lately through the five new republics of 
Finland (Finland must in general be understood to be 
an exception; Alexander the Second still stands in 
stone in Helsingfors), Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Poland, and through Bessarabia, in a tour of the European 
‘rontier of Bolshevik Russia, I was greatly struck with the 
: bsence of statues. ‘‘ They are countries with no famous men,” 
thought. But in that 1 was mistaken. These are new States 
-the peoples have their heroes, but the sculptors must not be 
hurried. They have not had time to immortalise them in stone. 
‘There used to be statues in plenty in these countries ; statues of 
Russians, of emperors, statesmen, generals. But they have 
mostly been laid low. ‘They have been pulled down and carted 
away, leaving in every park and square of every town unsightly 
blocks of stone and strange, empty pedestals. 

A German writer once said that it was folly to cast salt 
into the sea—or statues into the mud. The Germans paid 
little attention to that writer. ‘They are more prone to statue- 
raising than most other nations. Berlin is made painful by 
bad statues. 

Still, if France had taken Berlin in the war, one cannot 
imagine her wreaking her hate upon the monuments ‘there. 
With some witty asides, the French would have let them 
stand. But the parvenu is notoriously short of humour, 
and so it is with the parvenu nations of Europe. They have 
emphasised their own greatness by pulling down the statues 
in their midst. 

It was strange in Riga to see, in the midst of the city in 
one of the most prominent sites, a great blank block of granite, 
looking like a ‘‘ stone of sacrifice.” It is not inartistic, a place 
of prayer for the Letts, an altar in the midst of their capital. 
There are flower-plots about it. The stranger of the first day 
makes a mistake and lifts his hat as he comes up to it, thinking 
it a cenotaph, or the grave of the unknown Lettish soldier. 
But no, the block has no present significance. It is merely the 
base on which once stood an emperor in stone. In the base 
itself was no offence, and therefore the Letts left it standing 
there, hoping no doubt in time to come to raise upon it some 
Lettish hero, their first president, or the general who shall 
deliver them when at last the Russians fall upon them to re- 
annex their land to the power of Moscow. 

In some States, it is true, new statues have begun to 
appear upon the old pedestals, and I imagine that within a 
decade these vacant lots upon the field of Fame will all be 
filled. There is a grave technical difficulty in this, however. 
Formerly, blocks were made to fit. They were in keeping 
with the statues above them. Now, the statues must be made 
in due proportion and design to harmonise with the stone 
blocks. In some beautiful cities like Riga and Revai, Warsaw 
and Vilna this is very important. Already I can see it does not 
trouble the ministers of art of the less cultured States, but there 
is no doubt that posterity will laugh at some of the stone 


effigies which strive to occupy the vacant air once filled by the 
great Peter and the no less famous Alexander. 

In Kishinef, in the pride of place stands a magnificent 
slab of stone ill smirched with pitch and tar. I read the half- 
defaced inscription. On one side it was—From Grateful 
Bessarabia ; on the other were the words, Jo Alexander the 
Blest. ‘There was a quaint effect in the defacing of the words 
“‘ grateful Bessarabia,” as if suddenly Bessarabia had decided 
that she was ungrateful. I believe the Government intended 
to chisel off the words Alexander the Blest and put the name 
of Woodrow Wilson instead, raising an effigy of the great 
Democratic president. But seeing that America failed to ratify 
the Peace Treaty they paused in doubt. I think now it has 
been decided to place the King and Queen of Rumania upon 
this slab. 

In Reval there used to be a magnificent statue of Peter 
the Great, but it is now lying behind a potting shed in the city. 
The local Russians confidently believe that in time this monu- 
ment, a fine work of art, will be restored. 

A worse fate overtook the Empress Catherine at Akkerman. 
She was broken up and distributed to the winds and odours 
of an ash and can dump outside the town. On the pedestal 
in-the public garden someone has planted a cactus or prickly 
pear, and it thrives exceedingly. ‘The words “ Something evil 
was once here ” were chalked on the pedestal by a propagandist, 
rubbed out by the local population, and then scrawled on again. 

In Vilna and Warsaw, in Dvinsk, in Rovno, in ‘Tarnopol, 
in Czernowitz, there are plentiful empty bases of statues, some- 
times looking like toadstools ; the children climb up and down 
playing “I’m the King of the Castle,” or striking attitudes. 
The clever ones who remember the old stone figures cut many 
funny capers on the pedestals of the displaced heroes. ‘They 
add, thereby, to the life and merriment in the parks and the 
gardens. 

Grown-up people, however, look very solemn and serious 
when asked about these statues. Each has a reasoned defence 
or an impassiozed protest to pour into your ear. ‘They take 
the matter so seriously that one wonders whether, if the Reds 
got power in England, they would banish Charles the First 
from Charing Cross, pull Coeur de Lion from off his horse 
beside the House of Lords, heave Nelson from his column, put 
Gladstone away from the Strand and Disraeli from Parliament 
Square, leaving us a crop of granite blocks and pedestals where 
the partisans of the old heroes may go to weep and partisans of 
the new may mock. 

Among the unlikely things in the lap of future time we 
shall be told that is the most unlikely. Our heroes are not dead ; 
they watch us like the stars. We know that they live, and it 
would be a very rabid fellow who would lift his hand against 
his enemy in stone. For the rest, looking at the people who 
do such things to-day, one can but laugh and exclaim indulgently : 
“* What fools these mortals be ! ”’ STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
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THE AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS’ INSTITUTE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 


By Proressor C. H. REILLy. 


HE new building on the north side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
for the Institute of Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
designed by I. H. Greenaway and J. E. Newberry, is a 
distinct addition to the Fields, which already have a 
number of interesting old houses, suchas those attributed 
to the school of Inigo Jones on the west side. Fortunately, the 
architect has followed the house motive in designing his building. 
In doing so he fits it to the Square. The advantage of this 
from the point of view of the square can be judged by looking 
at the insurance company’s building in the centre of the same 
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This is an ordinary office block fighting with its domestic 


The architect has been fortunate in being able to bring forw. 


his main front to the square in advance of the general buildi ; 


line, though whether this is wholly good for the square I am ; 
so certain. Having done this, however, he has been able 
give a proper return to the main cornice and to stop it m. 
satisfactorily against a plain stone face. The two fronts se 
well proportioned on traditional Palladian lines. The ji; 
balcony, of pleasing detail on a strong projecting stone sill, ma: 
well the top of the architectural basement. Above this, a 
stretching up to the entablature, would stand the Palladi 
pilasters, if they were there. The entablature wisely appez 











“A BUILDING TO BE VERY GRATEFUL FOR. 





RARELY 


DO WE GET NOWADAYS ANYTHING SO 


STRAIGHTFORWARD AND UNPRETENTIOUS.” 


neighbours. This fitting of a semi-public institution to the 
lines of a town house has not been an easy task. No ordinary 
town house would require so many windows. Where there are 
here seven on the flank, probably five would have been enough, 
which would have given much wider piers between. If one 
glances from this building to Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, 
which one can see away on the right (but not in the illustration), 
one realises at once the advantage real domestic occupation gives. 
However, this is a building to be very grateful for. Rarely 
do we get nowadays anything so straightforward and unpreten- 
tious and with such good, if fairly traditional, detail. In the 
illustration the shutters to the second floor windows look rather 
interesting. In reality, painted as they are a brilliant and crude 
green, they seem to force unnecessarily the domestic note and 
to reduce the valuable stretches of plain walling. 


to have been proportioned to them. The windows to the first 
or main floor have well drawn pediments with brackets, frieze, 
architrave, all in the traditional manner. These long windows 
look as if they would well. light a fine suite of reception rooms 
and look well in themselves. Strangely enough, the cornice, 
hood, brackets and trimmings to the main door do not seem to 
have had the care spent upon them that these windows have 
received. This doorway is a rather coarse feature in comparison. 

The most original part of the design is the treatment of 
the architectural basement or ground storey. It is battered, 
or appears to be so, but not all the way to the ground. Apparently 
the building face is vertical again from the sill course under the 
ground floor windows downwards to the ground level. This 
makes a varying line to the corner of the building which is 
not very fortunate. However, this basement portion has its 
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horizontal character as a base well emphasised by broad project- 
ing bands and rustication. I suppose the widely spaced obelisk 
and broad flight of steps are there as a concession to the public 
character of the occupation. These, and the balustrade to which 
they belong, do not seem the happiest part of a scheme which, 
if thoroughly traditional, is nevertheless a careful and thoughtful 
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As a block to terminate a terrace of houses 
this new building is solid in appearance and simple in outline 


piece of designing. 


as a terminal feature should be. Auctioneers and land agents 
are beginning to realise the added value of good architecture 
in the buildings in which they deal. Here they have wisely 
given evidence of the fact in their own Institute. 





IN THE WESTERN HILLS—PEKING 


EKING. cramped, conined and odorous has, during the 

last few days, undergone a military occupation that 

must have rendered it intolerable even to the Chtnese 
inhabitants. But the tide of civil war keeps to the 

plains and Chieh t’ai ssu is doubtless as sleepy and 
beautiful as ever in its long existence. In the outer fringe of 
tlie Western Hills, some twenty miles from the city this cloistered 
retreat commands a magnificent view of the Great North Plain. 
1: common with other Buddhist temples, it resembles a secular 
r sidence and consists of a series of rectangular courts with the 
principal edifices in the centre, and less important buildings, 
sich as guest chambers, refectories and rooms for study, at 
tie sides. An outer wall, coloured a pinkish red, encloses the 
v hole. Set about 1,500ft. up on the hillside with its courtyards 
‘ranged in terraces, it is a restful place for those who, unde- 
‘erred by the general inconveniences of travel in China, are 
:repared to toil up the steep pathway leading to the sacred 
, recincts, attend more or less to their own daily wants, and finally 
) retire to rest on a camp bed beneath the pines and white lilac. 
It is, perhaps, fortunate for the relatively few who enjoy 

ie silence and rest of its sunny courtyards that, owing to the 
bsence of roads, the globe trotter knows it not. Seven or eight 
iiles in a coal train and a further eight on a donkey or in a 
hair, with a last lap up the dry, rough bed of a mountain 
yrrent, and a climb of 1,500ft. with only one’s own resources 
t the end of the journey, do not appeal to any but enthusiasts. 
Buddhist monks have always chosen the most beautiful 
pots for their monasteries and temples, and this one, with its 
ialls of picturesque architecture, containing details which show 
-o some extent the influence of speculative symbolism, is no 
exception to the rule. And yet it must not be thought that the 
spot was deliberately chosen because of its beauty, but rather 
that beauty was the natural accompaniment of a position such 
is the one selected. An investigation as to why such a spot was 
chosen will reveal features which tell of the vast antiquity 
and unique modes of thought of the Celestial Empire, and give 
some insight into those occult principles which always appear 
to underlie Oriental thought. The Sages of China deduced a 








THE DRUM TOWER. 





THE UPPER TERRACE, 


CARVED STONE LIONS ON 


theory of creation which bears some dim resemblance (when 
translated into terms of physical science) to actual fact. They 
taught that earth sculpture has been the work of spiritual forces 
which control the motions of wind (Feng), and water (Shui), 
pronounced Fung Shooey, the recognised name for this system 
of geomancy. , 

Approaching the temple by a rugged pathway ending in 
irregular, but well built rough stone steps, the first thing which 
strikes one is the large bell, no doubt originally intended to 
summon the pious to worship. It is hung inside a small roofed 
enclosure of brickwork in a corner bastion of the temple which 
juts out into the valley, and its deep note may be heard in the 
villages at the foot of the hill. Like most temple bells and 
gongs it 1s so cast that the “beats” are clearly audible 
and have a curiously thrilling effect, and like the big bell of 
Kyoto, described by Kipling, it says Br-v-r-r down deep in its 
throat and continues to breathe heavily long after it has been 
struck. 

A pair of carved stone lions in characteristic attitude, 
that is to say, one with its paw resting on a ball, and the other 
suckling, through the foot, a cub lying on its back, guard 
the gateway, which is large and roofed and which contains the 
gate spirits. In the next courtyard there are two pavilions 
containing a bronze bell and a drum respectively flanked by 
lofty, yellow, tile-capped columns of wood from which banners 
and lanterns are hung on festival days. Musical instruments, 
particularly those of percussion, play a great part in Eastern 
cults. A monotonous beating of gong, bell, or drum has a 
quasi-hypnotic effect, and there can be little doubt that this fact 
has been observed. The Chinese Sages of old believed that the 
emotions could be greatly swayed by musical sound, and one of 
the famous classics, the Li-Chi or Book of Rites, contains a 
section which deals with the psychic influence of music. As in 
the first courtyard, the gateway is large and contains gigantic 
figures of the four great kings, supposed to govern the four 
quarters, and an image of Maitreya, the Buddhist Messiah, with 
prominent belly and laughing features, and usually known to 
the foreign community in China as the God of Happiness. 
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In the 
next court- 
yard is situ- 
ated one of 
the main halls 
of the tem- 
ple, known as 
“the Jewelled 
Palace of the 
great Hero” 
—Sakyamuni, 
the central 
figure of an 
imposing 
triad, the 
other two 
being his fa- 
vourite disci- 
ples. Irom 
the back of 
this hadi, 
stone steps 
with chiselled 
balustrade 
lead to the 
main terrace, 
which extends 
for the full 
width of the 
temple enclosure, running into the private courtyard of the Abbot 
at cne end, and to the extreme edge of the temple buildings in 
the hillside at the other. Set back in the centre of the terrace is 
another large hall containing the figures of O-mi-tou-fou and 
Kuan Yin, the Goddess of Mercy. O-mi-tou-fou is the principal 
Buddha of the Mahayana Buddhism (Northern Buddhism found 
in Tibet, Siam, Mongolia and China), and its proper name is 
Amitabha, a Sanscrit word from which the Chinese word is 
translated. In view of the tolerance shown to Buddhism by 
Confucianism, which strictly speaking is largely a dogma as 
to social ethics, it may be of passing interest to note that two 
of the courtyards on this terrace are occupied during the summer 
months by Prince Kung and his family (IKKung of Kung-fu-tzu 

Confucius). 

The Hall of Ordination, together with side halls containing 
images of the Five Hundred Arhans, are situated in another 
courtyard on the same level, and farther -back and at higher 
levels are other terraces with guest rooms. 

It will be noted from the illustrations that the architecture 
is not varied, the chief characteristics being heavy tiled roofs 
with curved eaves supported on columns. Some writers have 
suggested that this style is a survival of the tent days. Be that 
as it may, the roof, often double and sometimes of triple form, 
is the principal feature, with its wonderful glazed tiles, dragons 
and phoenixes and grotesque animals in lines on the eaves, 
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usually large 
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Persea Nanmu 
brought down 
the Yangtze 
from the far- 
away province 
of Szechuan, 
a wood which retains its aromatic qualities over long periods. 
The foot of the column is without ornamentation and rests simply 
on a circular base chiselled in a square block of stone which is 
sunk to floor level. Walls are merely filling arid advantage is 
taken of gateways and pillars to add dignity to the design. If, 
however, the buildings suggest poverty of architectural design, 
they possess a wealth of ornamentation. Doors and windows are 
fitted with panels usually of an intricate lattice design, paper 
covered on the inside. Eaves are lined with elaborately painted 
woodwork, brilliantly coloured, showing scrolled cloud and 
floral spray design, and the small square ends of the projecting 
supports, so well seen on the illustration of the drum tower, 
carry the cabalistic sign meaning ‘‘ Buddha ”’ in gilt on a back- 
ground of blue or green. The interior decorations are no less 
ornamental. Time has toned down the colours, and the large 
dull brown pillars are lost in the dim light as they reach the 
ceiling which is geometrically divided into sunken panels of 
dull green and gold, each panel containing a circular design of 
dragons worked in relief and brilliantly coloured. The massive 
red altar tables carry the sacrificial utensils and bronze incense 
burners, and the air is usually heavy with the thin smoke rising 
from a little pile of smouldering chips of the Santalum Album, 
imported from India and known to the Chinese as ‘“‘ Tan Hsiang ”’ 
(Sandal perfume). In the courtyards and along the terraces tablets 
of stone support bent and twisted pine trees, ponies blossom in 
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little plots and corners, and the lotus, sacred to Buddhism and the 
emblem of purity because it develops under the mud and lifts 
its delicately tinted blossoms unsullied in the air, grows in large 
earthenware basins in which gold fish swim lazily to and fro. 

Every evening when darkness has settled down upon 
the hillside a solitary priest beats the curfew on a large 
drum in “the Jewelled Palace of the great Hero.” It 
starts as a gentle tapping and gradually increases to a rolling 
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thunder. This is answered from the bell tower, and the gates 
are shut for the night. 

In the spring the whole of the surrounding hillsides are 
white with blossom. The last time the writer climbed the 
rugged pathway to the temple of courtyards the hillside was a 
blaze of colour, yellow oaks, red maples, and ripe persimmons 
in splashes of tangerine against a background of blue-black 
pines. H. T. WRicuHrT. 


SUNSETS AND SUNSET CLOUDS 


N the art of picturing clouds the camera, as far as correct- 
ness goes, is better than brush or pencil. The reason is 
that it takes an instantaneous picture and the result gives 
accurate expression to the shape of the cloud at a particular 
moment. The young artist in oil or water colour takes so 

long in drawing the shape of the cloud that before the rough 
drawing is made the shape of the cloud has altered. A more 
experienced painter rapidly sketches the outline or fringe of the 
cloud and trusts to memory or experience for filling itin. Perhaps 
it may be urged that exactitude is not so great a virtue here as 
it is in, say, the plan of a house, but, as a rule, photographers 
prize it. One of the greatest feats has been to bring accuracy 
into landscape pictures which at the same time hold their own 
as compared with landscape painting. Only a few days ago a 


Ward Muir. 








AFTER SUNDOWN. 


well known professor in that art made the remark to me that 
landscape photography has ruined the profession of those who 
draw in colour or in black-and-white. The examples before us 
go far to confirm it. Here is a fine combination of judgment in 
selection, of taste in getting the right point of view and precision 
in rendering it. Yet the artist has a great advantage in colour 
and it was colour great poets were thinking of when they 


made immortal lines about the setting sun, ‘* The light that 
never was on sea or land ’’ and the other magical passages that 
are too familiar to need more quotation. ‘* Oh! to see the sun 


rise again above Ben Voirlich,’”’ sighed a famous Jacobite on 
the night before execution and equally dear is some kindred 
sight to many whose songs have been more tranquil than those 
of the rebel. Clouds to me are an integral part of landscape 
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ABOVE THE HILLTOP. 


Ward Muir. PROMISE OF RAIN FOR THE ANGLER. Copyright. 
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and yet they are the most ephemeral of phenomena. One comes 
into being and takes its place in the sky; itis torn in shreds and 
the rays of it fade away, hardly a memory remaining. Yet it 
has added an unforgettable note to the scenery. It is difficult 
for me to remember a certain bit of sea without calling to mind 
how the cloud shadows flew lightly over the waves, and from the 
top of Yeavering Bill how one likes on a June day to watch the 
cloud-shadows fly lightly as a bird over the Glendale pastures 
and the fields of roots! With these memories I associate others 
equally poignant. Never did the sun go down more beautifully 
than below the Braid Hills near Edinburgh. It was wintertime 
and it shone in yellow lustrous bars between the bare trees, 
producing a “‘ gowden glimmer’’ such as Burns sang of, and at 
last became a spot of fire that gradually dimmed and left the 
hillside dark. 

What recalled these memories was, in the first place} a touch 
of wistfulness in these camera pictures like that Thackeray 
touched in with a needle in Pen’s little cvi du coeur, ** But 
sufter me to wait, Round the forbidden gate, Lingering a minute.” 
A further reason was a doubt whether a sun setting could be 
made ‘‘ as magical as moonlight ’’ without giving due value to 
colour. It is an impersonal inquiry, put forward, needless to 
say, without the slightest wish to disparage these wonderful 
photographs: but do they fully achieve their object without 
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portraying the red gold that goes with sunset >? Could Turner 
himself have achieved the charm and beauty of those pictures, 
wherein brilliant colours are associated with the sun, in black and 
white ? But it would be ungracious to pursue the matter further 
with such excellent achievements in front of us, and it might 
discourage what is much wanted, a more frequent photography 
of clouds. It is not alone at sunset and sunrise that clouds 
are interesting, as may be seen from the fine studies of cloud that 
illustrate some of the meteorological books recently issued. 
Most successfully has the camera shown what water is like when 
stirred into fury by a great wind. The photographer who follows 
his art for art’s sake might do worse than take a hint from these 
volumes written and published chiefly for the purpose of educating 
the public into a greater appreciation of weather lore. 

It is easy to imagine a delightful series of photographs made 
for no practical purpose other than that of showing the beauty 
of clouds in quiet weather. Floating or hanging almost motion- 
less over green woods and still waters, they often assume forms 
of singular beauty. One does not refer to the occasions where 
children find in them castles and towers, or liken them to passing 
ships, but there comes a time in the cloud’s brief history when 
it happens to be exactly in the right position above a wood, a 
dale, a spinney, and it looks at its very best. In a word, material 
for a picture is provided. Pi AG. 
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HE fortified monastery of St. Michael’s Mount, for 

close on three hundred years the home of the St. Aubyn 

family, has been one of the wonders of Britain for 

centuries. Everybody, though they may never have 

been near Penzance, knows the look of it. But only 
those who have clambered up its rocky paths, beneath ilex and 
semi-tropical shrubs, or have bathed in its pools and sailed, 
fishing, from its miniature harbour, know its full delight. And 
only those who have for days been cut off from the mainland 
by storms, with the sea dashing up the crags with the full force 
of the Atlantic and of a sou’-wester screaming round the 
battlements after an uninterrupted course of three thousand 
miles—only they know its full sublimity. 

At the bottom of the Mount, beneath its crags, half clothed 
with stunted trees, lie the houses of Lord St. Levan’s boatmen 
and fishermen, a little harbour enclosed by two jetties. Beside 
one of them leads the causeway, bare at low water, to Marazion. 
A stretch of tolerably level ground, in spring a carpet of daffodils 
and Mount lilies, in summer warm with bracken, extends behind 
the houses, and across it strikes the track to the summit. 
This track, cobbled, steep and stepped, writhes upward beneath 
a tunnel of ilex to the ruins of the Iron Gate, with its moulder- 
ing ravelins and look-outs, and on to the batteries before the 
low granite portal. 

From east and west the Mount has the narrow height 
of an iceberg—all purple and dark green. Like an iceberg, 
too, the greater part of the Mount is lost to sight—so far as its 
history is concerned. Here, of course, Jack the valiant Cornish- 
man did slay the giant Cormoran, whose wife, being a clumsy 
woman, dropped the chapel rock from her apron, where it now 
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“WHO KNOWS NOT MIGELL’s MOUNT AND CHAIR, 
THE PILGRIM’S GIDDY VAUNT? 


LORD ST. LEVAN. 
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lies gaunt upon the foreshore at Marazion. But similarly 
authenticated facts are not easy to add. Anyone will tell you 
that the Mount is the Ictis of the Phenicians, described as 
being an island to which landsmen could come, bearing tin. 
Every trait in the Cornish people—their language, their swarthi- 
ness, their peculiar names—are traced to the Pheenician element 
that radiated from Mount’s Bay. But a stout school of heretics 
yet flourishes who deny that the Pheenicians ever got so far, 
contending that the tin was carried eastward overland, and that the 
peculiarities of the Cornish are merely Celtic. Among the bases 
of their theories is the entire absence of any Pheenician remains, 
whether of buildings, or, more important, of goods— 


The gay shell torques and such, 


—which would have been given to barbarians in exchange for 
tin. It is curious, moreover, that those shore-hugging 
Mediterraneans should have coasted along to the very farthest 
and by no means the securest of all the Cornish havens before 
casting anchor. 

Then the Cornish name for the Mount further mystifies 
the simple pilgrim who beholds the crag loom beetling from 
the waves. It is Cara clowse in cowse—‘ the hoar rock in the 
wood.” Thus, within recent times, since the Cornish language 


has been spoken in Cornwall, our proud island was surrounded 


by forest, the trunks of which were noted beneath the sea by 
Leland and are still discovered from time to time. This fact, 
strange though it may seem, is entirely possible; since the bay 
is in parts shallow and the coast in places is being eroded. 
Fishermen, one night in the year 495, beheld a vision of 
St. Michael standing suffused in light upon a ledge of the rock, 


** BoTH LAND AND ISLAND TWICE A DAY, 
BOTH FORT AND PORT OF HAUNT.’’—Carew. 
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2—THE RUGGED WESTERN SIDE. THE LEDGE WHERE ST. MICHAEL APPEARED TO THE LEFT. 


4—A FLOWING TIDE, FROM ABOVE MARAZION. 
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5.—‘ THE PLAIN,” NORTH-EAST OF THE MOUNT. 
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as he had erstwhile appeared on the 
rock of Gargano above the Adriatic. 
The ledge, or projecting pinnacle, 
is pointed out by the guides to this 
day, and seems a very convenient 
spot for such an _ appearance. 
Thenceforth the Mount was sacred 
—a significance which, indeed, it 
can hardly have lacked from the 
earliest times, and was tenanted by 
holy men. Whether they resorted 
thither on account of the fisher- 
men’s vision or solely in accord- 
ance with the eremitic cult that 
reached England shortly after the 
second conversion is undetermined. 
Legends and traditions grow so 
thick upon these rocks—yea, many 
planted and fostered by men who 
should have known how they would 
seed themselves—that our basket 
would soon be too full for the rarer 
facts that blossom higher up, did 
we pluck each bonny myth. 

The first recorded reference 
to the Mount is the grant of it for 
a cell by Edward the Confessor in 
1044 “‘as the price of the redemp- 
tion of his soul,” together with the 
land of Vennefire, to the Benedic- 
tine convent of Scti. Michaelis in 
Periculo Maris—Mont St. Michel. 
To such a mystic the similarity of 
the two rocks proclaimed the divine 
will that they should be wedded. 
This grant was confirmed and 
enlarged by Robert of Mortain Earl 
of Cornwall after the Conquest, 
who in battle had carried before 
him the banner of the Prince of 
the Celestial Army, and in con- 
sideration, ‘‘ as of late I have very 
certainly found, that a son _ has 
been granted to me by my own 
wife, by God, through the merits 
of the Blessed Michael and the 
prayers of the monks.” In 1070 
Gregory V proclaimed an indulg- 
ence to ali pilgrims to the Mount 
of a third of their penances. At 
this time the Benedictines on the 
Mount were few, and were governed 
by a prior bound, once a year, to 
repair to the Mother Church in 
Biittany. The nature of their 
buildings cannot be hazarded, 
though a rock chamber beneath 
the existing choir, discovered about 
1720, with a_ skeleton immured 
within it, may have been the original 
cell of some hermit, though during 
the Middle Ages it was probably 
used as a_ sacristy. In 1135 
Bernard, Abbot of Mont St. Michel, 
came over to Cornwall and initiated 
the rebuilding of the house. A 
new church and conventual quarters 
for thirteen brethren and a prior 
were begun, the former being con- 
secrated by Robert, Bishop of 
Exeter before 1154. The cell paid 
a rent of 16 marks to the parent 
house, and the prior was com- 
pelled by rule to attend the annual 
chapter in Brittany. 

The sanctity of the Mount 
seems to have been observed till 
the lawless times of King Richard’s 
absence on crusade, when one of 
Prince John’s partisans—Henry of 
Pomeroy—determined to make it a 
secular stronghold. It appears that 
Pomeroy’s sister was at that time 
residing with the brethren—no un- 
common course for ladies in the 
wilder parts and times. But her 
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presence on the Mount was taken by the 
eighteenth century historians — Borlase, 
Polwhele and their successors—as_ indica- 
ting that she had taken vows, and that, 
therefore, there was a nunnery on the 
Mount. They admitted that no docu- 
mentary evidence existed and that no earlier 
or later references to nuns, or even to a 
Gilbertine foundation which included both 
monks and nuns, had ever been found. 
Abusing Carew and the earlier historians 
for not having “ discovered ” the nunnery 
before, they, therefore, asserted its pre- 
sence, though they were reduced to suggest- 
ing that it had only recently been founded 
and was shortly afterwards suppressed. It 
has for long been impious to question the 
dicta of Borlase in matters of Cornubian 
ontiquities, but with the publication of the 
nonastic records of the diocese the old 
entleman must be recognised on this point 
o be talking nonsense. No nuns ever 
ame near the Mount until Henry V trans- 
erred the Mount to his Brigettine convent 
if Syon. 

Pomeroy’s sister, however, did very 
ikely seek refuge from hard times on the 
‘ount, so her brother and a company of 
iis braves, disguised as peaceful men, 
»btained admission to visit the lady. Once 
within the gates, however, they threw off 
their cloaks and overcame the monks, whom 
they probably expelled. Pomeroy apparently 
was the first to fortify the place, and re- 
mained there till after the collapse of John’s 
faction on Richard’s return, when he recog- 
nised the hopelessness of his cause and is 
said to have bled himself to death to pre- 
vent his property being lost and his family 
attainted. 

By 1266 the Benedictine rule was 
slackening and the priors of the Mount had 
ceased either to pay rents or attend the 
chapter. By this date the brethren had 
elected an abbot of their own. But the 
little independent community does not seem 
to have prospered. In 1275, on Septem- 
ber 11th, their church was destroyed by an 
earthquake, and in 1336 the Bishop of Exeter 
found the house in financial difficulties and 
feared that it would mortgage all its property. 
An inquisition was, therefore, made, and in 
the following year the sheriff made out an 
inventory preparatory to the place being 
taken over by the Crown. This indicates 
that the house was still considered an alien 
priory, for in 1337 Edward III] was pre- 
paring to embark on what developed into 
the Hundred Years War and the Govern- 
ment was only taking the usual step of 
temporarily annexing houses whose rents 
were paid to the country with whom they 
were at war. The property of the brethren 
does not suggest great wealth: a chalice, a 
vestment, a missal, one worn clerk’s breviary 

and eight towels. In the prior’s chambers 
there was more: three lavers and one ewer, 
four chests, eight silver spoons, two mazers, 
a silver cup and cover, fifteen plates and 
fifteen saucers. ‘This is the first recorded 
Government interference with the Mount. 
The fortifications, such as they were, appear 
to have been exclusively the property of the 
monks, which explains why no Royal officer 
for its protection is mentioned. In this 
year, however, after which raids on the 
coast by the French became serious, the 
Mount probably received its first official 
garrison. 

The Black Death did not spare the 
islanders, and the house never recovered 
from its ravages. Even in 1362, fifteen 
years after the scourge, Prior John de Volant 
had only two monks under him. Prosperity 
seems, however, so far to have returned 
that the church was rebuilt between that 
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II.—FROM THE TERRACE SOUTH OF THE CHURCH. I2.—THE ‘‘ LADY CHAPEL,” BEFORE REMOVAL OF EIGHTEENTH 
Back turned to the new buildings. CENTURY PINNACLES. 





date and the end of the century. The character of the building several burials have been found beneath the present paving, 
is predominantly of the late fourteenth century, with fifteenth dates from the time of Richard II. Though its character is 
century windows. Much of the masonry, however, which is Perpendicular, the clustered granite mouldings and flat lintel 
extremely massive, is no doubt of Abbot Bernard’s church, | of the door bespeak the survival of earlier Gothic and Roman- 
built during Stephen’s reign. The magnificent north door esque traditions common in Cornwall. A good example of 
(Fig. 13) which gives on to what was the cloister garth, where _ this tendency is shown in the cross head (Fig. 17) by the north 
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13.—FROM THE NORTH TERRACE—FORMERLY THE MONKS’ BURIAL GROUND. 
On the left the Lady Chapel (1463), ccnverted in the eighteenth century into drawing-rooms. 
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door, carved with the Crucifixion, a king, a bishop 
and the Madonna. 

The last recorded prior is Lambert, a monk 
of Tutbury, who ruled here in 1410, the date of 
a second attempt by the Crown to annex the 
Mount as an alien priory. The attempt was not 
completely successful, as the law enabling such 
annexation stipulated that annexed houses must 
be non-conventual. The mistake arose, no doubt, 
over the smallness of the conventual community. 
‘The numbers had probably not increased since the 
Black Death, so that the two or three monks 
might well be mistaken for canons attending an 
alien cell. Under Henry V further legislation pro- 
vided for the complete suppression of all alien 
oriories, and though, as we have seen, St. Michael’s 
Mount had for long been actually independent, 
the community was finally suppressed in 1425, and 
. chaplain was substituted for the prior and his 
nonks, the property being given to the newly 
ounded convent of Brigettines at Syon. From 
‘hat time onwards, though the Mount continued 
‘o be a prosperous resort of pilgrims, it was 
primarily a garrisoned fortress. 

The first chaplain, whoever he was, appears 
to have been a man of progressive ideas. The 











I4.—HEAD OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Nottingham alabaster, fifteenth century. 


convent of Syon was, naturally, desirous of obtain- 
ing all possible profit from the contributions of 
pilgrims, so it became essential that the communi- 
cations to the Mount should be improved. In 
1425, therefore, we find the chaplain constructing 
a pier at the Mount, assisted by an indulgence 
from Exeter. In 1427 he reported to the Crown 
that little progress had been made, and he pointed 
out that, till the pier was built, there would be 
no safe harbourage for ships of more than 80 tons 
displacement. Many vessels, he continued, came 
into the Bay and, either through stress of weather 
or the negligence of the crews, suffered damage. 
A quay, such as he urged should be built, would 
afford shelter to 200 ships. As a result of this 
representation Parliament took up the matter and 
gave the chaplain dues on tonnage: 12 pence on 
ships of 120 tons and upwards, 8 pence on ships 
between 60 and 120 tons, and 12 pence on foreign 
fishing craft after hake. With this assistance the 
jetty and causeway appear to have progressed. 
The former was repaired in 1727 and largely 
rebuilt by Sir John St. Aubyn, the fifth baronet, 
in 1824. 

A Sir John Arundell of Trerice — whose 
descendants were to have much to do with the 
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16—THE EAST END, SHOWING A FINE GOTHIC CANDELABRUM. 
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Mount—left 13s. 4d. to “the light of St. Michaels.” ‘This 
may refer to an altar lamp, or else to a sea beacon. There is 
(Fig. 18), on the top of the tower, the remains of a five-sided 
lantern with transomed lights and a basin-shaped floor for the 
reception of a lamp, which is now called St. Michael’s chair, 
situated on an angle of the battlements. It is a favourite feat 
of daring among visitors to sit in this unpleasant and giddy 
chair with legs dangling over 300ft. of space. The first of a 
freshly married couple to sit in the chair is supposed to obtain 
predominance in domestic life, a superstition that has probably 
a grain of truth. Carew noted that the original St. Michael’s 
chair was on a precarious rock outside the castle. At some 
time the appellation was shifted to the remains of this lantern. 

Among the alterations to the church during the fifteenth 
century would have been the insertion of the two rose windows, 
that at the west end (Fig. 15) being of unusual and very effective 
design. ‘The timber roof appears also to have at least been 
repaired at the same time, even if it was not entirely remade. 

With the establishment of a harbour in Mount’s Bay, 
guarded by a Royal garrison on the Mount itself, the place 
grew in secular importance. There is a letter in existence 
to Henry VI requesting compensation for ships lying in the 
harbour and captured by pirates. This danger increased all 
through the latter part of the century till the end of the next. 
Thus, in 1471, after the Battle of Barnet, the Earl of Oxford 
escaped to France, and in 1473, with the aid of Louis XI, he 
set sail to Mount’s Bay with the intention of possessing himself 
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17.—CORNISH CROSS-HEAD (RESTORED). 


Fifteenth century. 


18.—AT 


of the castle. His choice was prompted by the remoteness and 
security of the place and by the fact that his mother was the 
widow of a St. Aubyn, so that he would have numerous relations 
in the neighbourhood. Probably he hoped that the county would 
rise and produce a fresh outbreak of war. In this, however, 
he was to be disappointed. Oxford repeated the stratagem 
of Pomeroy neariy three centuries earlier, though he could not 
adduce a sister in the convent. He and his company left 
their ship disguised as pilgrims and succeeded in overpowering 
the garrison. Edward IV sent Sir John Arundell of Trerice 
with the shire levies against the place, but, after being repulsed 
from the walls, the Royal force was pursued across “‘ the plain ”’ 
by the garrison and, in a running fight over the sands, it being 
then low tide, Arundell was killed, as it had been prophesied 
that he should be. In order to evade Fate, the unfortunate 
man had previously gone to live inland so as to be away from 
any sand: that might be the scene of his death. Fortescue, his 
successor, Was again sent against Oxford and was similarly 
unsuccessful, whereupon the King granted Oxford liberal terms 
of surrender, which were accepted, though the Earl was im- 
prisoned for ten years in the Castle of Hammes, near Calais, 
until he escaped and joined Henry Tudor’s expedition in 1485. 
A few years later the Mount received a visitor of a different 
sort—William of Worcester, who carefully described the church 
as he found it, the size tallying exactly with what exists. He 
also referred to “‘ the newly built chapel” as twenty paces long 
and ten wide. ‘This can be no other than the Lady Chapel 
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(Figs. 12 and 13) lving detached to the north-east of the churc!: 


and founded by the prioress of Syon in 1463, with thre 
celebrant priests. It was fitted up in Georgian times as « 
drawing-room and boudoir. Leland is likewise explicit : 
Withyn the said ward of the chyrch is a court strongly walled, withy: 
on the sowth syde is the chapel of St. Michael, & yn the east syd 
a chapel to our Lady. The captain & preests lodgings be yn the sowth 
syde, and west of St. Michael’s chapel. 

The followers of Borlase’s nunnery fallacy considered this 
to be the nuns’ church. But both William and Leland ar 
quite definite. Moreover, the door to the Lady Chapel corre- 
sponds to the description of William of Worcester, that it was 
“newly built ” at the time of his visit. 

Considerable light is thrown on the administration of the 
Mount during Edward IV’s reign by some manuscript accounts 
recently discovered and made out by Vivian Treonney, receiver 
for the Abbess: and Convent of Syon. In 1482 the receipts in 
oblations before the image of St. Michael amounted to £4, 
and a respectable sum accrued from rents of houses on the 
harbour, several new ones being built by Harpecote, the super- 
intendent of works. Harpecote also had charge of the mines 
and farms on the property of the old foundation. But all the 
fish obtained by tithe are recorded to have been given to mariners 
at war, protecting the fishermen against pirates. Relations 
with France were at this time growing strained, so a garrison 
was procured for a few days consisting of five soldiers, subse- 
quently reduced to three. These were paid by the priests 





THE TOP OF ALL. ST. MICHAEL’S CHAIR. 


Remains of a pentagonal beacon on the south-west angle of the tower. 


three pence a day, and sixteen shillings worth of gunpowder 
and ten shillings worth of brimstone were obtained. ‘The clerical 
staff consisted of Ralph Crabbe the archpriest, Mitchell and 
Hooper chaplains, Duke the clerk, Tregose keeper of demesne 
lands, and Langton the janitor. 

In the same account is preserved an entry relating to a 
deferred payment by John Vere, “ late’’ Earl of Oxford, of 
£10 which he had taken from the offertory box at the time of 
his occupation of the Mount, and £60 for damage in fire and 
destruction. 

Edward IV used wisely to say that Cornwall was a veritable 
back door of rebellion. The Tudors soon found the truth of 
his dictum, for Perkin Warbeck landed in Mount’s Bay and 
soon had established a kingdom in the county. The Mount 
did not hold out against him, so he made of it something of a 
base and deposited his new wife, the Lady Kathleen Gordon, 
within its walls, when he marched away. When, eventually, 
Lord Daubeny dispersed his force and captured Perkin, he 
retook the Mount and carried Lady Kathleen to the King, who 
pensioned her off. 

The Mount was still the property of Syon, although pre- 
dominantly secular. At the Dissolution, therefore, the property 
once more was in the gift of the Crown, for the second time 
since 1044, and on this occasion was given to Humphrey, 
another member of the Arundell family. Almost immediately, 
however, Arundel! accepted the leadership of the Cornish 
rebellion against Edward VI’s Protestantism, and assembled a 
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force of ten thousand men to demand a return to the six articles 
of Henry VIII’s time. All who would not worship the Elevated 
Host were to suffer as heretics. During his absence the castle 
was occupied by the gentry of the neighbourhood, who apparently 
sought refuge there from the armed peasantry, since they were 
accompanied by their wives and families. Arundel] returned 
with a force and speedily recovered his property, the defenders 
being hampered considerably by their womenkind. ‘There 
was nearly a general massacre, but wiser counsels prevailed 
and the women and children were let go. Subsequently the 
rebels besieged Exeter, as Perkin had done before them, and 
were dispersed by Lord Russell at Clifton Heath, when Arundell 
was taken and executed. 

Atter Arundell’s execution John Milton was leased the 
Mount, which in 1599 was sold to two persons named Bellett 
and Budden. The instrument makes mention of the capital 
messuage and the site of the mansion house. During Elizabeth’s 
reign successive “ governors” held the Mount for the term 
of their lives. They were usually retired soldiers of small 
means. In 1612 a deed at Hatfield indicates that the Earl of 
Salisbury obtained possession of the Mount, which had a 
valuable fishery. Thereafter it was he who appointed the 
governors, the fishery being their special charge. Among docu- 
ments preserved at the Mount are some relating to an enquiry 
into the administration during this period. Hannibal Numan, 
appointed by Salisbury, had a garrison of twelve, a gunner 
and two watermen and £20 a year. In Elizabeth’s time, though, 
the garrison had only consisted of six, and one witness stated 
he had often heard that ships were saved from pirates by the 
garrison when Captain Harris was governor. In those days 
the dues of kealage, bushelage and anchorage provided the 
men’s wages. ‘The attacks of pirates seem to have been a 
constant menace. Another witness deposed that in his father’s 
time an English ship “was laid aboard by a pirate and was 
taken again by the force of the castle.” With the outbreak of 
war with France in 1625 the Cornish coast defences, including 
the Mount, were put in order by Sir Robert Killigrew. 

The Mount appears to have remained the property of 
the Earl of Salisbury till 1641, when it was purchased by 
Francis Basset of Tehidy. It was held by him when invested 
by Colonel Hammond with a detachment of Fairfax’s army 
during the last stage of the first Civil War, the autumn of 1646. 
The Marquess of Hamilton was among those inside. At that 
time the King only held Exeter and a few fortresses in 
Cornwall. After the defeat of Hopton and Prince Charles at 
Torrington by Fairfax, Exeter, St. Mawes and the Mount 
surrendered after honourable defences ; Basset and the garrison 
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were permitted to retire to Scilly. At the end of the wars 
the Bassets disposed of the place to John St. Aubyn of 
Clowance. 

In plan, the buildings of the Mount were originally con- 
tained by a more or less square enclosure, built against the central 
pinnacle of rock upon which stands the church. ‘The inhabited 
parts lay to the west and south, and included a refectory, now 
the dining-room, with a room of equal length below it that was 
probably the ward-room of the garrison. ‘The prior’s, arch- 
priest’s and, finally, governor’s quarters were probably in the 
north-west corner. Originally the only entrance was from 
the west by a massive portal, perceptible in Fig. 2, defended by 
the batteries. ‘This is still the main entrance, but when the 
large additions were made by Piers St. Aubyn in the nineteenth 
century another small door was contrived at the east end of 
the house, which saves at least ten minutes in a walk to the 
bottom. The church, chapel, hall and governor’s quarters 
stand up above the general line of the roof, or terrace, which 
was adopted by St. Aubyn for his additions. ‘hus there is 
now a wide expanse round the church, used as a terrace, with 
the reception and living rooms either giving on to it or imme- 
diately below it. ‘The bedrooms are below the living-rooms 
and extend downwards for four storeys. No doubt, additions 
would be made to-day in a more satisfactory manner than 
St. Aubyn designed. Justice, however, must be done to the 
ingenuity with which he attacked his problem—building down 
the face of a precipice. His work is massive and the rooms 
cheerful, which are not unimportant considerations. 

The church was restored considerably by the last baronet 
and during last century. The last Sir John wasa man of singular 
taste in his day—a friend and patron of Opie. It was no doubt 
he who assembled the glass and the alabasters which adorn 
the church. Behind the altar are six inferior Flemish alabasters 
and three English ones, two of which are somewhat defaced, 
but the third, in the centre (Fig. 14), is a remarkable example. 
It shows the head of St. John the Baptist on a charger surmounted 
by the Trinity, with the Virgin, St. Peter and other saints 
below and around. It was, with little doubt, made at Notting- 
ham. The design is a well known one, but the execution of 
this specimen establishes it as one of the finest productions 
of the factory. Of the other English alabasters, one portrays 
the Mass of St. Gregory ; the other, Pilate washing his hands. 
The background to this has a distinctly Renaissance character, 
and must have been one of the last pieces to be made at Notting- 
ham. The gilt brass chandelier appears to be an_ original 
Flemish work of the late fifteenth century in which the Gothic 
element is predominant. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 





THE STORY OF THE MODERN ROSE 


By E. H. Witson, Arnold Arboretum. 


HE genus 

rosa, is 

confined 
to the North- 
ern Hemi- 
sphere, and 
its members 
are found 
scattered over 
the cool and 
warm tem- 
perate and 
sub - tropical 
regions of 
Asia, Europe 
and North 
Am €Ti1ca. 
Some of them 
are found 
in northern 
Africa, but no 
species is en- 
demic there. 
It is an ex- 
ceeding ly 
difficult genus 
to classify, 
and botanists 
differ greatly 
in the esti- 
mate of the 
number of 
species. One 
botanist 








THE CABBAGE ROSE, R. CENTIFOLIA, WAS KNOWN TO PLINY. 


asserts that 
all may be in- 
cluded under 
three species ; 
in the Index 
Kewensis 
more than 
five hundred 
species are 
enumerated. 
In the Arnold 
Arboretum 
herbarium 
twenty-six 
species are 
recognised as 
indigenous 
in North 
America, and 
of these virtu- 
ally only one 
(R. setigera), 
the prairie 
rose, has been 
utilised by 
the hybridist 
to date, and 
this but 
sparingly. 
However, it 
is well to 
mention that 
a double- 
flowered form 
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of R. virginiana, the Rose d’Amour, has been known since 
17608, and quite recently R. humilis has been crossed with 
R. rugosa. 

Except in gardens devoted to forming collections of plants, 
species of roses, with a few exceptions, are rarely cultivated, 
and it is trite to say that roses as ordinarily understood are 
“made,” not discovered wild. In other words, they are the 
product of the gardeners’ skill. I would I could take the readers 
of this article to the mountain fastnesses of central and western 
China and to certain remote parts of Japan, and there introduce 
him to the wild types—the raw material—from which have been 
evolved our Killarneys, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, Muriel 
Wilson, Lady Inchquin, Columbia, Mme. Butterfly and hundreds 
of others, our Rambler and Wichuraiana hybrids with their 
manifold progeny, and his or her astonishment would be pro- 
found. Truly, it hardly seems credible that the roses of to-day 
had such lowly origin. 

The French rose (R. gallica), Provence rose (R. provincialis) 
and cabbage rose (R. centifolia) are said to be the only roses 
known to Pliny, and it must be confessed that the distinctions 
between these so-called species are not obvious. From earliest 
times in the Occident down to the end of the eighteenth century, 
the roses so much extolled by ancient writers and by our own 
ancestors were either wild species native of Persia, Asia Minor 
and Europe, or garden forms derived therefrom. These would 
include, in addition to those aforementioned, the white rose 
(Rk. alba), the musk rose (R. moschata), the damask rose (R. 
damascena), the cinnamon rose (R. cinnamomea), the moss 
rose (R. centifolia var. muscosa), sweet briar (R. Eglanteria), 
sulphur rose (R. hemispherica), Austrian briar (R. foetida) 
and the Austrian copper (R. foetida var. bicolor). 

About the end of the eighteenth century the Ayrshire roses 
were originated from R. arvensis, and early in the nineteenth 
century the Boursault roses were developed, through crossing 
the Alpine rose (IR. pendulina) with R. chinensis, and the Scotch 
briars from KR. spinosissima. Virtually all have disappeared 
from general cultivation in the gardens of Europe and North 
America ; and all the species of rose indigenous in North America, 
Europe and Asia Minor have fallen into disfavour and are no 
longer used by the rose hybridist, with the exception of those 
which have yellow flowers. 

In Bulgaria and other parts of the Balkan Peninsula, and 
on a small scale in parts of India, the French, cabbage and 
damask roses are extensively cultivated for the preparation of 
attar of roses. But as garden roses the old have given place 
to the new, and the gardens of to-day are resplendent with the 
products of the China, tea, rambler and Wichuraiana roses, 
natives of China and Japan. 

New garden roses are originated by the hybridisation ot 
ditterent species, varieties and forms, and as sports from existing 
forms, as in the case of White Willarney and many others. 
They are raised by means of seeds, cuttings, layering, budding 
and grafting, but it is no part of my purpose to enter into these 

details. The object here is to tell of what has been, to show the 
source of what is, and to hint of what may yet be evolved. 





MRS, AITCHISON’S ROSE, R. ECAE, FROM CENTRAL ASIA, 
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AN OLD FAVOURITE WITH RICH YELLOW FLOWERS, ROSA HARISONI, 


Of the vast array of rose species not more than two dozen 
have in the past history of the rose been employed in the breeding 
of garden roses. Thus, leaving completely aside the innate 
tendency to variation on the part of roses of to-day, it is obvious 
that rose breeders and specialists have still a wide untrodden 
field in which to experiment. It cannot be expected that every 
species will be found useful in the advancement of the rose, 
vet at the same time only experiment, long continued, can 
decide which are useful or useless. Be it remembered that our 
present-day roses owe their principal origin to forms cultivated, 
we know not how long, by the flower-loving Chinese. The 
prototypes of the China and tea roses have single flowers, and 
blossom but once a year. When these forms gave rise to 
“monthly blooming” roses, or how the latter originated, is 
unknown. Possibly it was some erratic sport, or maybe it was 
due to a radical change in environment caused by the removal 
of the parent plants to a region where the seasons were less fixed 
or winter unknown. However, be this as it may, a rose with 
a decided tendency toward perpetual blooming was the most 
marked advance in the genus, from a garden viewpoint, that 
had occurred up to that time. How modern hybridists have 
taken advantage of this variation needs no comment. 

All rose breeders have their ideals, but in striving after 
size, form, colour, freedom of blossom and of habit, after good 
foliage, hardiness, constitution, keeping qualities of the flowers 
and the like, fragrance should not be lost sight of. We want 
roses good in all points. We want fragrant roses in increasing 
quantities. We want a rambler rose with pure white flowers 
as large and as freely produced as in the Crimson Rambler. 
Also we want yellow ramblers, yellow hybrid perpetuals, more 
yellow hybrid teas and tea roses. 

Where can we look for these yellow roses ? Now, of wild 
roses with clear yellow flowers there are only known six species : 
the simple-leaved rose (R. persica), Austrian briar (R. foetida) 
Sulphur rose (R. hemispherica), Mrs. Aitchison’s Rose (R. Ecae) 
all natives of Asia Minor and Persia to central Asia (Austrian 
briar is also found in Crimea)—Father Hugh’s Rose (R. Hugonis) 
and Lindley’s Rose (R. xanthina), natives of northern China. 
The latter, though named in 1820 from a Chinese drawing and 
long cultivated in Peking, where double and single flowered forms 
occur, was only introduced to cultivation in April, 1908, by F. N. 
Meyer of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Father Hugh’s 
Rose was raised at Kew in 1899. The others have been known 
for a long period and some have been and still are being used 
by rose breeders. The double sulphur or yellow Provence rose 
has been known since the seventeenth century. The yellow 
Persian was brought from Persia in 1838 by Sir Henry Willock 
and is presumably a form of R. foetida. The Harison Rose 
is either a form of this or, more probably, a hybrid between it 
and R. spinosissima. All these roses will doubtless play an 
important part in the future, but personally, I am of the opinion 
that the yellow and buff-coloured forms of Rosa odorata var. 
gigantea are the roses that will be found of greatest value in the 
evolution of the yellow roses of the future. The rampant growth 
and sparseness of blossom may be urged against them, but who 
can say how much these characters may be modified under 
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cultivation and by the hybridist ? Forms of the Scotch rose 
(R. spinosissima) have nearly yellow flowers, but the only other 
really vellow roses known are R. Banksize var. lutea and the 
single-flowered R. Banksiz var. lutescens, neither yet known in 
a wild state. 

Wild roses are pretty and charming plants, yet it cannot 
be claimed that their beauty transcends that of other groups 
of wild flowers. Nevertheless, the rose holds unique place 
in the thought and estimation of civilised man. In poetry and 
prose its beauty has been extolled far and wide in many tongues. 
The old Persian poet, Omar Khayyam, in the eleventh century, 
sang its praises, and a damask rose now grows on his grave 
and also on that of his first translator, Edward Fitzgerald. 

The rose is the one flower whose name is common to the 
polyglot people of America. In English, French, German, 
Danish and Norwegian its name is rose; in Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Russian and Latin it is rosa; in Swedish it is ros, 
in Dutch roos, in Bohemian ruze, in Hungarian rozsa and 
in Greek rhodon. Is not this both remarkable and significant ? 
It is the national flower of England, but it is loved by all and is 
the monopoly of no one race nor creed. In one of England’s bitter 
internecine wars it was used as an emblem by opposing factions. 
In America’s Civil War the Cherokee rose was often planted 
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as a memcrial on the graves of fallen heroes by their surviving 
comrades. And to-day, the sight of the white flowers of this 
rose wells up from the heart of many a veteran scenes of carnage 
and strife and brings back memories of comrades laid to rest 
beneath its shade. 

In England and other lands the rose has societies devoted 
to encouraging its advancement, and rightly so. But in some 
ways the rose of all flowers least needs the help of special societies. 
It is the one flower which for some inscrutable reason has never 
lost its popularity, and by this same token never will. 

The story of the modern rose is a story of progress, and as 
such holds a peculiar fascination over all. The Near East gave 
the first fruits to the West; the Far East in due course added 
its bounty. Europe began the improvement, and soon America 
and Australia took up a share. The peoples of Asia, Europe, 
North America and Australia have evolved the modern 
rose. With the rapid advance in the science of hybridising and 
the introduction of species and forms from far and near new races 
will be evolved and new eras in the development of the rose will 
arise. The story here briefly sketched is but the prelude to 
the full story of the rose which the future will gradually unfold. 
[The first part of Mr. Wilson’s paper appeared in our tssue for last week. 

Our reproductions are by permission of the Arnold Arboretum.) 


THE SILVER PLATE OF THE DUKE OF 
CUMBERLAND.—I 


By H. Avray ‘TIPPING. 


O much interest was taken in last autumn’s exhibition 

of the Royal plate that had descended to or been acquired 

by Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland and (after 

William IV’s death) King of Hanover, that Mr. Crichton 

is inviting his clients to come this month to 22, Old Bond 
Street and inspect a further portion of it which he has recently 
acquired. The first and second Georges not unnaturally loved 
their native soil—the German electorate which was theirs by 
direct male descent, where they were bred, and with whose 
language and customs they were intimate. Thus, when reviewing 
the previous exhibition of this Hanoverian plate (see CouNTRY 
LiFrE, February 2nd, 1924), we found that it was largely composed 
of English pieces dating from the early part of the eighteenth 
century and taken to their favourite palace of Herrenhausen 
by our first Hanoverian Kings, who spent as much of their time 
there as they could and much more than their English subjects 
liked. We again find such pieces in the consignment now in 
Bond Street. The earliest in date, however, is, as an exception, 
of French and not of English origin. It takes the form of 
an ecuelle, or shallow, covered bowl, an article much more 
used in France than in England, although a somewhat similar 
piece, bearing the 
London date mark 
for 1685-86 and 
made by Pierre 
Harrache, was 
among the Cum- 
berland plate ex- 
hibited last year. 
The one now illus- 
trated (Fig. 3) 
bears the Paris 
mark for 1672, 
and is a charm- 
ingly reticent 
piece of early 
Louis XIV _ plate. 
The bowl is per- 
fectly plain, yet 
there is a liveli- 
ness about its tone 
and texture given 
by the still faintly 
perceptible ham- 
mer marks that 
cause the original 
water gilding to 
glow softly. The 
handtes are of the 
French flat type, 
and plain but for 
the scrolled out- 
line and piercing. 
The slightly 
domed cover (in 
form like that of 
a Charles II tan- 
kard) has an escal- 





spirally designed acanthus leaves from which rises a handle in the 
form of a snake coiled to suit its purpose, in admirable taste 
In that respect it just surpasses the almost identical handle of a 
similar vessel with the 1679 London letter belonging to the Duke 
of Rutland and called a broth bowl by Sir C. Jackson. Its bow! 
is somewhat deeper than the ecuelle, rests on low moulded foot 
and has scroll handles. But the cover and its handle are of 
exactly the same model as the ecuelle. The latter has, engraved 
on both bowl] and cover, the crowned cypher of Princess Augusta 
Sophia who, after tending her stricken father till the end came 
in 1820, had her own establishments at Clarence House and 
l‘rogmore, and, dying in 1840, left her silver plate to her brother 
of Hanover. The ecuelle, excluding the handles, is only 7 jins. 
in diameter, yet it weighs 300z. and is therefore of great 
substance. That also is a characteristic of a big flagon (lig. 2 
with the letters ‘‘ A. R.” for Queen Anne, flanking the Royal 
arms. It was, however, made thirteen years before she came 
to the throne by a silversmith using as his mark R. C. in a dotted 
circle. It is 14Jins. high, weighs 125 0z. and is of the tall plain 
cylindrical type affected by Communion flagons all through the 
seventeenth century, such as that dated 1784 belonging to St. Mary 
Abbott's. That 
does not at all 
mean that the 
Roval example 
was a Church 
piece, for the same 
form was used in 
the secular dining 
room, the finest 
known being, 1n 
the opinion of Sit 
_ Jackson, the 
pair at Welbeck, 
one of which he 
illustrates in his 
~ RUS CtOEY ot 
Ienglish Plate 
They are 1gins 
high, were made in 
1700 by William 
Denny, and are 
much enriched 
with concave 
flutes. The Haber- 
dashers’ Company 
own an example, 
of 1670 date, 
similar, in height, 
form and plain- 
ness, to the Roval 
piece, which bears 
the London letter 
for 1688-89. If it 
was made for the 
Sovereign before 
the close of 1688 
that is, before 


loped or cut-card 1—KETTLE AND STAND, WITH ARMS AND INITIALS OF QUEEN ANNE. James II “ vaca- 


member to its rim Kettle by Richard Green, of “cottage loaf’’ shape with cut card ornament on cover. Stand by 
and a raised and Daniel Garnier, serving either 2s a brazier with charcoal or as a heater with spirits. 
chased centre of letter. Height 12ins., weight 123} oz. 


ted’”’ the throne 
No date it will certainly 
have been meant 
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as a 
for secular purposes, as the Romaa ritual fits 
had no use for large flagons. This big may 
plain English piece shows, under the thre 
original water gilding, the hammer ‘ . ring 
marks even more clearly than the more ea ‘ the 
delicate French piece we have been con- is ] 
sidering. They are especially noticeable ‘® = . rest 
on the drum, where, to work out the height > a ae ih oe : the 
and taper, the hammer strokes have i thre 
been given at an angle and leave long no « 
instead of round marks. The whole is for 
gilt except below the rim in the interior as | 
and underneath the base. There, show- 
ing that it ultimately passed to the and 
Duke of Cumberland, we find incised cee 
the letters “ E: D. C.”’ fu 

As plain in the body as the flagon is 
a kettle (lig. 1), which also has the 
letters ‘“‘A. R.”’ flanking the Royal 
arms, and (although, as is quite usual 
oe ee TREES ae cae we Eee 
with Hovyal pieces, it has ao mark save 3--ECUELLE, OR SHALLOW BOWL, SILVER GILT, 
that of the maker, Richard Green) can 
certainly be put down as dating from 
Anne’s reign, for it is fully of the type 
that then came into vogue. A very good 
example, belonging to Major Darby- 
Griffith of Padworth, is illustrated on 
page 414, Vol. rir of Country LIFE. 
A similar one, belonging to the Duke of 
Portland and dated 1709, is termed by 
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Handles flat and projecting; cover slightly dom:d; from spiral acanthus leaves rises a handle 
shaped es a coiled serpent. Paris 1672. Size, over all 11}ins., bowl 7}ins., weight 30 oz. 
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4.—SET OF THREE CASTERS, SILVER GILT, WITH ARMS OF GEORGE I. 
Pyriform shape enriched with strap ornament and gadrcon borders. Maker, David Willaume, 
FLAGON, SILVER GILT, WITH ARMS no date letter. Height g}ins. and 7}ins., weight 48 oz. 
AND INITIALS OF QUEEN ANNE. 
London 1688. Maker, R.C. in a_ dotted 
circle. Height 14}ins., weight 125 oz. 


Sir C. Jackson ‘‘a very early tea kettle ”’ 
and he describes it as resting 
in the ring of a tripod stand formed of 
bifurcated serolls, the three branches of 
Which support a small ring, that holds a 
spirit lamp for keeping the water in the 
kettle hot. Attached to the large ring of 
the stand are a pair of handles hung on 
hinges which admit of their being swung 
up to a horizontal position for the purpose 
of carrying the stand, lamp and kettle all 
together. 
This descripticn answers perfectly 
for all the stands I have hitherto seen 
belonging to these early kettles. But 
the one we are now looking at has an 
entirely ditterent stand, for it is usable 
for a brazier as well as for a kettle stand. 
A pit to hold charcoal reaches to the 
ground and has above it a perforated 
band to give draught to the embers. 
The upper section is also perforated. 
Three little handles rise up from the rim, 
but they would get too hot to hold when 
the embers are alight, and therefore a 
straight wooden handle, with a_ silver 
screw fixing into a silver socket, stands 5.—SAUCEBOAT, ONE OF A PAIR. 
boldly out from the side. Such is its Gadroon edge and foliage and shell enrichment. Maker, E. Wakelin; date 1749 
character as a brazier, but when needed Length 8{ins., weight 38 oz. 
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as a kettle warmer a spirit lamp 
fits into the rim of the pit, and 
may be seen in the illustration 
through the perforations. A 
ring, exactly fitting the base of 
the kettle, is then put on and 
is kept in place by brackets 
resting on and stretching over 
the rim on each side of the 
three little handles which were, 
no doubt, placed and contrived 
for this purpose rather than 
as a means of lifting the stand. 
The whole thing is very apt 
and ingenious as well as ex- 
ceedingly shapely and _ beau- 
tiful. 

Such are three of the pieces 
that the Georges found among 
he Royal possessions when 
hey came to England in 1715. 
et us now glance at a few 
vhich they had made for them 
nd took over to Herren- 
ausen. Among last year’s 
xhibits were two sets of round 
yriform casters made by Pierre 
latel in 1717 for the Prince of 
Vales—afterwards George II 
—as part of a large service all 
vearing the _ ostrich - feather 
vadge. This year we find a 
et of similar shaped casters 
nade, probably a little later, by 
Javid Willaume for George I 
ind engraved with his arms 
Fig. 4). These have precisely the same piercing to the tops as 
che 1717 sets, but the lower part of the body has not, like them, 
the normal hemispherical outline, but is most exceptionally full 
bellied and is enriched with raised ornament reminiscent of, yet 
liffering from, the earlier cut-card work, such as we see on the 

lid of the tea-kettle (Fig. 1). Here it takes the form of applied 
leaves alternating with narrow applied scrolls framing panels 
with diaper pattern incised on the body and therefore showing 
through on the inside. A four-petalled applied flower divides 
each design into an upper and a lower diapered panel. This set 
is water gilt; but another, made by Isaac Liger in 17109, 
is of white plate. Other pieces of George I date are sets of 
tazza-shaped or footed salvers, while of the next reign two exam- 
ples in the rococo manner are illustrated. The first is a sauceboat 
(Fig. 5), one of a pair, made by Edward Wakelin in 1749, with 
gadroon and foliage borders, scroil and shell ornament under 
the lip and forming the feet, the handle composed of multiple 
C scrolls enriched with foliage. Fifty-seven years after these 
were made they will have passed into the possession of the Duke 
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6.—CANDELABRUM, ONE 
The set is of different dates. Of this one the candlestick was made 
in 1753 by “‘W.G.,” and the branch in 1789; most of the set was 


made in 1806. 
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of Cumberland, who thereupon 
engaged T. and J. Guest and 
J. Cradock to make three 
more pairs after this model. 
No doubt the intention was 
to copy exactly, but neither 
the form nor the ornamentation 
have quite the same excellence 
as the original pair. The 1806 
ones are clumsier and heavier, 
each weighing 48 oz. in place 
of the 38 oz. of those of 1740. 
The same system of supple 
menting George II examples 
by 1806 copies was also adopted 
with regard to a set of four 
pairs of candelabra and two 
pairs of candlesticks. The 
original pair of candlesticks 
has the London letter for 1753 
and “ W.S.” witha fleur-de- 
lys in a shield for the maker's 
mark. There must then have 
been more of these than a 
pair, for in 1789 two pairs of 
branches were made to fit into 
the sockets of the sticks, having 
similar sockets but with such 
a lighter and looped form of 
branch as we might expect in 
1789. In 1806 two of the 
OF EIGHT, SILVER GILT. 1753 sticks must have been 
wanting and a larger set was 
desired, for John Scofield and 
Height 15{ins. John Moore then made five 
more pairs of sticks and two 
more pairs of branches. It is one of the 1753 sticks and of the 
1789 branches that are illustrated (lig. 6). Even 1753 is rather 
late for this particular form of stem, for its tapering panels 
of imbricated work surmounted with shell cappings much re- 
semble candlesticks dating from 1731 and 1737 (the latter by Paul 
Lamerie) that were in the Swaythling collection and are illus- 
trated by Sir C. Jackson. These English sticks are similar, 
in form of stem, to a huge set of seventy-two, all now exhibited 
in Bond Street, but made for George Il at Hanover in 1740 
by Behrns ; while ten smaller ones with square bases and simply 
moulded baluster stems, made in 1710 in his principality for 
George I while still only Elector, are likewise to be seen. Two 
very fine English cake-baskets, various kettles and stands, 
further waiters and casters are among the eighteenth century 
pieces that the Duke of Cumberland will have found in Hanover 
when he assumed its crown in 1837. ut other pieces acquired 
by him as an English royal duke and dating from 1801 to 
1820, are such singularly well designed and executed examples for 
so late a date that attention will be drawn to them next week. 


MARK TWAIN’S UNCONVENTIONAL 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Mark Twain's Autobiography, with an Introduction by Albert 
Bigelow Paine. Two vols. (Harpers, £2 2s.) 

~ HERE is no other book in literature like these volumes 
which Mark Twain called his Autobiography. He 

seems to have begun it in about 1897 by setting down 
recollections of his Missouri childhood without any 
definite purpose. Even in that charming task he became 

a little discursive. He was not a man to write according to 
rule, and this book was composed on no hard and fast plan. It 
was not until five years after this beginning that, in Florence, 
he continued it under the definite title of his Autobiography, 
and another blank interval interposed after his wife’s death. 
After that he took the matter in hand more seriously with the 
help of his biographer, Albert Bigelow Paine, and a shorthand 
writer. Instead of making an orderly narrative of the events 
of his life, however, he wrote on any theme that came into his 
mind, and consequently events follow one another in no historic 
order but in a delightful jumble. There are great differences, 
too, in the literary quality of the writing. It is, perhaps, the 
finest of all gifts, that of composing an autobiography in the first 
person. No one does it better than Mark Twain when at his 
best, but it must be said at once that the English reader, at all 
events, will not be able to read this book consecutively with 
unchanging pleasure. It came into the author’s head at times 
to talk a great deal about friends and acquaintances with whom 
he had come in contact, but who are strange figures to the 
majority on this side of the Atlantic, and the author did not 
seem to think it necessary to make in every case a pen picture 





of one who was familiar to his circle. Something must be said, 
too, about his wish that the Autobiography should not be 
immediately published. During the vears that have elapsed 
since his death, many of the smaller figures have faded into 
oblivion ; they are only names. This applies more particularly 
to the second volume. The first volume has more of the fresh- 
ness that belongs, perhaps, to immortality. In much of it 
Mark Twain is seen at his very best. We read that it was he 
and no other who made the opening sentence in the preface 
of this Autobiography: ‘I shall keep in mind the fact that 
I am speaking from the grave. I shall be dead when 
the book issues from the press.”” He goes on to say that no 
living man can possibly write a full and true autobiography ; 
it is human nature for him to conceal something, but if he knows 
that the words will not be read until he is dead, he can afford 
to be frank. The passage places the great humorist before 
us. His glance into the recesses of the grave is entirely character- 
istic ; it is a little fantastic, but by no means trivial. ‘The reader 
can see how it is awakening his curiosity. ‘The few sentences 
relating to it in their plain directness and common-sense yet 
create a world in which the writer’s imagination is working. 
We expect that the earliest part of the book will be that 
which the Americans will like best, for it deals largely with 
the America of his youth. As we have said, not many of the 
figures are familiar to Europeans, but some of them are, as, 
for example, William Walter Phelps, who was Minister at the 
Emperor’s Court when Twain was staying at Berlin. One 
evening the author was asked to meet Count S—— of long and 
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illustrious descent at dinner. Both he and Phelps seemed 
to wish that they could produce a family tree as well, and the 
opportunity occurred after dinner when Phelps was showing 
his pictures. Among them was one of the court that tried 
Charles I. “‘ There was a pyramid of judges in Puritan slouch 
hats, and below them three bareheaded secretaries seated at a 
table.” Mr. Phelps put his finger on one of the three and said 
with exulting indifference, ‘‘ An ancestor of mine,” whereupon 
his American guest put his finger on a judge and retorted with 
scathing languidness, “‘ Ancestor of mine. But it is a small 
matter. I have others.” 

Turning a page or two, we come across another example 
of his dry wit: 

Recently some one in Missouri has sent me a picture of the house 
I was born in. Heretofore I have always stated that it was a palace, 
but I shall be more guarded now. 

And here is a picture of “my uncle John’s” farm that will 
give a clue to his intimate knowledge of America in the old 
time : 

The house was a double log one, with a spacious floor (roofed in) 
connecting it with the kitchen. In the summer the table was set in 
the middle of that shady and breezy floor, and the sumptuous meals— 
well, it makes me cry to think of them. Fried chicken, roast pig ; 
wild and tame turkeys, ducks, and geese ; venison just killed ; squirrels, 
rabbits, pheasants, partridges, prairie-chickens ;_ biscuits, hot batter 
cakes, hot buckwheat cakes, hot ‘‘ wheat bread,” hot rolls, hot corn 
pone ; fresh corn boiled in the ear, succotash, butter-beans, string- 
beans, tomatoes, peas, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes; buttermilk, 
sweet milk, ‘‘ clabber’’; water-melons, musk-melons, cantaloupes 
-all fresh from the garden ; apple pie, peach pie, pumpkin pie, apple 
dumplings, peach cobbler—I can’t remember the rest. 

Another touch of nature is that in the country schoolhouse 
near his uncle’s farm there was a strapping girl of fifteen in 
the customary sun-bonnet and calico dress who asked the boy 
(he was only seven at the time) whether he “ used tobacco,” 
meaning did he chew it. His *‘ No” roused her scorn. 

She reported me to all the crowd, and said : 

‘“ Here is a boy seven years old who can’t chew tobacco.’ 

By the looks and comments which this produced I realised that 
I was a degraded object, and was cruelly ashamed of myself. 


> 


One of the most charming things in the book is the bio- 
graphy of Mr. Clemens by Susy. It was begun in 1885 when 
he was in the fiftieth year of his age and she in the fourteenth. 
Here is the beginning of it 

We are a very happy family. We consist of Papa, Mamma, Jean, 
Clara and me. It is papa I am writing about, and I shall have no trouble 
in not knowing what to say about him, as he is a very striking character. 
There is a charming description of her father by the little girl, 
though it must be read after that of a Washington scribe describ- 
ing a reception in Washington : 

Mark ‘Twain, the delicate humorist, was present ; quite a lion, as he 
deserves to be. Mark is a bachelor, faultless in taste, whose snowy 
vest is suggestive of endless quarrels with Washington washerwomen ; 
but the heroism of Mark is settled for all time, for such purity and 
smoothness were never seen before. His lavender gloves might have 
been stolen from some Turkish harem, so delicate were they in size ; 
but more likely—anything else were more likely than that. In form 
and teature he bears some resemblance to the immortal Nasby ; but 
whilst Petroleum is brunette to the core, Twain is golden, amber-hued, 
melting, blonde. 
Susy is far less flattering but probably far more faithful. We 
long to quote freely from Susy’s biography, but we must content 
ourselves with one or two short passages describing salient 
features, as this 

Papa has a peculiar gait we like, it seems to sute him, but most 
people do not ; he always walks up and down the room while thinking 
and between each coarse at meals. 
Here is another illustrating his fondness for cats. After telling 
how he would carry one named Lazy around on his shoulder, 

$6.2 y > > i ” 

and that “it was a mighty prettv sight,” she goes on to say : 
‘The names that he has given our different cats, are remarkably funny, 
they are namely Stray Kit, Abner, Motley, Fraeulein, Lazy, Bufalo 
Bill, Soapy Sall, Cleveland, Sour Mash, and Pestilence and Famine. 
And here is a gem that needs no comment except to say that 
just before she had quoted a definition of her father, ‘I am 
a mugwump aad a mugwump is pure from the marrow out ”’: 
He doesn't like to go to church at all, why I never understood, until 
just now, he told us the other day that he couldn’t bear to hear any one 
talk but himself, but that he could listen to himself talk for hours without 
getting tired, of course he said this in joke, but I’ve no dought it was 
founded on truth. 
It should be mentioned that these extracts from Susvy’s bio- 
graphy are scattered through the book and apparently were 
going on till the girl died in early womanhood. 

In one of his comments he tells how the whole family 

assisted in editing each book : 
The children always helped their mother to edit my beoks in 
manuscript. She would sit on the porch at the farm and read aloud 
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with her pencil in her hand, and the children would keep an alert and 
suspicious eye upon her right along, for the belief was well grounded 
in them that whenever she came across a particularly satisfactory passage 
she would strike it out. 


The greatest and most lovable friend made on this side 
of the Atlantic by Mark Twain was the author of “ Rab and 
his Friends ” and Marjorie Fleming, the little girl of whom hy 
was so fond. Marjorie was a great memory to the humorist : 


Whenever I think of Susy I think of Marjorie Fleming. There 
was but one Marjorie Fleming. There can never be another. N, 
doubt I think of Marjorie when I think of Susy mainly because Dr. Johr, 
Brown, that noble and beautiful soul—rescuer of marvelous Marjori. 
from oblivion—was Susy’s great friend in her babyhood—her worshipe 
and willing slave. 
The occasion was when the family went north, after six week 
of daily lunches, teas and dinners away from home, a phas 
of London life they could not endure. Mrs. Clemens needed 
a physician after it, and when they hid themselves away in a 
family hotel in George Street, she fell ill and her husband 
stepped round to Rutland Street and found to his joy that the 
author of “Rab and His Friends” was still a practising 
physician. He tells the following story of this celebrated writer 
and dog lover. It was related to him by an Edinburgh lady 
whom the Doctor used to pick up and carry to school or back in 
his carriage frequently when she was twelve years old: 


She said that they were chatting together tranquilly one day, when he 
suddenly broke off in the midst of a sentence and thrust his head out 
of the carriage window eagerly—then resumed his place with a dis- 
appointed look on his face. The girl said: ‘‘ Who is it? Some one 
you know?” He said, ‘“‘ No, a dog I don’t know.” 


It would be possible to go on endlessly gathering titbits 
from this enchanting and most unconventional biography, 
but we hope enough has been said to induce the reader to look 
for the others on his own account. He will find the volumes 
a rich mine of the old wit and the old humour that made Mark 
Twain what he was. 


MISS FRIEDLAENDER’S NEW NOVEL. 
ON the very day that saw the publication of The Colour of Youth 
(Collins), by V. H. Friedlaender, the Times had a leader called ‘“‘ Youth’s 
Heritage,’ in which the law of growth was re-affirmed. Not through 
love and shelter, but in blood and tears the spirit mounts and 
finds its own. ‘“‘ Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge 
the throe!’’ The imaginative comment and enlargement of the 
leader’s theme is found, by strange coincidence, in The Colour of Youth. 
“The best colour is the colour of childhood ”’ is an Irish saying. Miss 
Friedlaender has selected a sister and brother to show how uncommon 
talents are either checked or allowed to blossom to fullest strength. 
A little green tip on the bulb does not call for direct exposure to the 
sun. Leave it in the dark, unwarmed, unwatched, and when its roots 
are well developed give it daylight. ‘There is sufficient analogy between 
precocious childhood and plants that struggle up too quickly to flower 
poorly to make this comparison. A mother who is determined to realise 
her social ambitions uses her daughter’s gift of poetry with merciless 
exploitation. In the course of their journey upwards the boy is ignored, 
left alone, despised as stupid. The adored father, who loved and under- 
stood this boy of his unhappy marriage, has died. One may read some 
thousands of novels, many of which refer to the relations between parent 
and child ;_ but no father is conceived with such tenderness nor shows 
the wise reticence and intuition of Doctor Falladay. The tragedy of 
the little boy’s life, that pierces the reader with all the regret and misery 
of real loss, is the accident that leaves John fatherless. The selfish, 
shallow mother can now throw all her energy and social flair into making 
a salon in London for the development and advertisement of her gifted 
daughter. The boy, heart-sore, goes to school, then to an office. 
At home, in the centre of which his sister is enthroned as a genius 
the mother feeds the sacred flame. The girl ministers unconsciously 
to the mother’s vanity ; she is the sacrifice of youth to worldly ambition. 
With withering insight Miss Friedlaender describes their relationship— 
the deluded girl, the scheming mother. On the outskirts is the unwanted 
boy. It is a situation novel in fiction, and until now with possibilities 
unguessed. Youth remains, in spite of leaders in the Times, an enigma 
to the older generation that shelters it. No member of that kindly tribe 
has youth’s sweet manuscript beside him in which to ponder for illumina- 
tion of its errant ways and unexpected rebellions. And to-day, more than 
in any other day, the puzzle of dealing satisfactorily with it is complicated 
by two factors of unique tragedy and unmatched experience. ‘The 
war’s heritage, among other infractions of conservatism, has been an 
emancipation of youth from the traditions and respect of the elders, 
and within that coil is the depopulated family where the isolated and 
emotionally heightened unit has an increasingly excited temperature 
to contend with. The boy of Miss Friedlaender’s story comes out of 
the trial proved and hall-marked. The delayed flowering of his genius 
is contrasted with the hectic efforts of the mother’s forcing-house for 
her unfortunate daughter. Before the reader is always the mind of the 
unregarded boy. There, the wandering wind leaves scent and remem- 
brance ; there, all fair and passing things are imprinted unconsciously, 
the mysterious step of imaginative awe pauses and later we see its mark 
and marvel at the receptivity of imaginative youth. Miss Friedlaender 
has no equal in reconstructing that tiny world of youth in which we 
once all wandered amid dew dazzling grass. ‘The book is a picture of 
the growth of mind in two children. The seed in the boy is of that 
potent uncrushable strength we call genius. Everything ministers 
to it, even sorrow and agony. In the end the abiding happiness to 
which he returns is the house among the high woods where his eyes 
first opened on the beautiful world. The inevitable return convinces. 
Brother and sister are united. Minute, beloved memorabilia of child- 
hood! What flickering candle light of maturity compares with that 
brightness ? Traits unnoticed by day-to-day memory, yet gathered 
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by the unsleeping soul reveal lost years—obscured identities. It is 
the flame of fidelity ; genius itself. Places, persons, beloved, forgotten 
scenes spring to life. Sweeter than honey in the mouth to the reader 
is John’s ecstasy, for it carries us back a million million miles. Our 
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own youth, half-divine awakes. What supreme art this. We have 
indicated the main points of the theme treated with the tenderness and 
insight of a mind fitted by its own high gifts to illumine the secret 
ways in which genius grows. RG. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE PROGRESS OF DAIRY FARMING. 

E must have been a poor observer who did not notice 

at the Dairy Show this year the signs of increased 

confidence on the part of the practical men who 

themselves exhibit and have a very definite interest 

in the exhibits of others. No doubt dairy farming 
at the present moment is the most flourishing section of agri- 
culture. This is due to several causes, of which the promotion 
of exhibitions is only one. Home breeders of dairy and other 
cattle have profited by the misfortunes of those who own the 
great pedigree herds of the country. It has for years been 
impossible to carry on the usual great export trade of cattle, 
and many of the largest owners, owing to the accumulation of 
stock on their hands, have been obliged to sell on terms very 
favourable to the small breeder. In consequence, there has 
been a great dissemination of high-class bulls among the dairy 
herds and kindred establishments with fine results in the shape 
of superior young stock. Another potent influence has been 
the energy with which the propagation of advanced views in 
regard to the improvement of stock has been carried on by the 
various breeding societies. In this the palm must be awarded 
to the Ayrshire Society. By dint of organisation and propa- 
ganda the merits of this breed have been sounded far and near. 
This might not have been so brilliantly successful if it had stood 
alone, but the owners of the various herds have backed up 
the organisers with splendid work in the cattleyard. ‘The results 
speak for themselves. This is the second year in succession 
in which the Ayrshires have won the most coveted distinction 
of receiving the reward for being the best on show. This 
cannot but be encouraging to all supporters of the breed and 
no doubt will inspirit them 
to yet further exertions. 

Owners of other breeds ; 

have certainly not lagged far af 
behind the footsteps of the \‘e \ 
energetic Scotsmen. Perhaps & 
the next breed in point of é 
improvement is that of the ag 
Dairy Shorthorns, which have 
advanced immensely in value 
since the movement for the 
establishment of this class was 
brought forward and _ boldly 
carried out by Mr. A. C. 
Adeane and the late Lord 
Rothschild. The Dairy Short- 
horn is the most effective rival 
of the Friesians. The latter can 
be counted on to give immense 
milk yields, but lack that quality 
of dual purpose which makes 
the Shorthorn, when it has 
done milking, so valuable to the 
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butcher. Both Channel Isles breeds, the Guernsey and the 
Jersey, have, to say the very least of them, retained their high 
position, the Guernsey as a great milk-producing cow, which 
also can be depended upon to give a high percentage of butter 
fat, and the Jersey, which is the butter-making cow of the world. 
When the small-holder recognises that and takes into account 
the other qualities of the Jersey, such as its easy adaptability 
to the custom of tethering—an excellent device for those who 
hold but a small portion of land—and the relative cheapness 
with which it can be kept, he will no longer call the Jersey 
the gentleman’s cow, but the small-holder’s. ‘They may not 
fill the pail as a Shorthorn does, but they will give him the best 
and most easily sold butter in the kingdom. 

In order to carry on this movement to a still more victorious 
issue, arrangements must be made to do away with that extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, a surplus of milk, which is perplexing 
the authorities at the present moment. It is a rank impos- 
sibility that there can be an over-abundance of Jersey milk, 
since the owner does not depend on daily sales to the producer, 
but can churn his milk and sell it as butter. Again, in the 
Gilbey Hall it was noticeable that there had been a considerable 
increase in the kinds of English cheese exhibited and also a 
marked improvement in its quality. We are well aware that 
in various colonies and in other parts of the world, good cheese 
can be made, but there is not such a very great deal of it in the 
home market. An object well worth striving for would be the 
capture of the trade in cheese. There is no reason in the 
nature of things that we should not obtain this product in our 
pastures instead of buying it from abroad at a time when we 
can very ill afford to do so. It must be kept in mind that money 
paid to our English farmers 
does not go out of the country, 
but is, broadly speaking, spent 
at home, making the country 
as a whole richer and not 
poorer, but goods bought 
from overseas, whatever the 
channel by which they arrive, 
means a certain impoverish- 
ment of the country of the 
buyer. We will not at this 
point raise the old discussion 
about exports paying for im- 
ports, because that only ap- 
plies when our factories were 
busy and foreign markets good. 
At the present moment those 
factories which should be manu- 
facturing and exporting goods 
to pay for our importations are 
ina very languishing condition, 
and whether it will be possi- 
ble under the new conditions 
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for us to obtain anything like our old footing in the markets of 
the world is a question of doubt and anxiety. It is best to look 
present conditions fairly in the face, and they are very unsatis- 
factory. Owing to the high wages and short hours of work 
in this country, we cannot make steel, for instance, that will 
compete in price with that made abroad. At first sight this may 
appear to be wandering away from our theme—the improve- 
ment of dairy stock in Great Britain—but a moment’s thought 
will show that the two subjects are very closely connected. 

It is possible that the very fine display of poultry at the 
Dairy Show was due to causes akin to those already mentioned. 
Before the war Russia was a very important exporter of eggs 
and cheese, but since then she has been unable to keep up 
the business and accordingly this country has been thrown on 
its own resources, with the result that poultry keeping is becoming 
a much more lucrative occupation than it used to be, and this 
is reflected in the increased number and quality of the birds 
exhibited. Before the war and even while it was in progress, 
the farmer talked lightly of chickens and used to say that in the 
best year they might provide a new gown for his wife, but they 
were scarcely worth the notice of a man who wanted to make 
a serious addition to his income. Now he has been converted 
to the opposite view. Poultry keeping is a subject carefully 
and minutely taught in all our more important agricultural 
colleges, and as great pains are taken on a large percentage of 
farms to fit out a first-class poultry establishment as to provide 
accommodation for any domestic breed of animal. ‘The poultry 
run in connection with the dairy is improving every year and 
is now a chief source from which are drawn our supplies of 
eggs and chickens. The Ministry of Agriculture recently had 
a census taken, and it shows that the number of feathered stock 
in the country was never anything like so large as it is at the 
present moment. 


ARTIFICIAL HAY-MAKING AND HARVESTING. 


[The following notes have been written for our pages by Mr. 
C. S. Orwin, Director for the Institute of Research in Agricultural 
Economics, Oxford University, who, it need hardly be said, is a 
first-class authcrity on all matters pertaining to economy in agri- 
cultu-e.—Ed.] 

From time to time attempts to dry wheat artificially have 
been made. Many persons present at the d2>monstration of the latest 
process for speeding up hay-making and harvest which was given at 
the Oxford University Farm, Sandford-on-Thames, last week could 
recall a machine which had an exhaustive trial some thirty years ago. 
It worked on a suction principle, air being drawn through the stack, 
but the result was not satisfactory. In recent years attention has again 
been directed to the subject. A system of blowing air through 
the stack also proved unsuccessful. Experiments were then made 
as to the employment of heated air, and the increased absorptive 
properties of the blast in this condition were found to have the 
desired effect, namely, that of rapidly removing the excess of moistu-e 
present in the material. Certain important facts were also investigated 
in the laboratory. Among these were: (1) The rates of consolidation 
of the material in stack. (2) The porosity of different grades of hay 
and other crops. (3) The correct design of the central chamber so 
as to ensure an equal distribution of air through the stack. (4) The 
effects of air turbulence in the central chamber. (5) The use of hot 
air and chemical reagents with the most efficient range of tempera- 
tures. (6) The correct type of fan. 


SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM. 

The results from the investigation of these factors were combined 
to evolve a central structure such that equal penetration of a stack 
by heated air may be obtained in approximately all directions. It was 
found that these requirements were most easily met by using a cone- 
shaped structure inside a circular stack. For the supply of hot air 
Captain B. J. Owen has devised a heater, warmed by paraffin pressure 
burners, through which air is drawn from the atmosphere by a fan, 
driven by the farm tractor or a portable oil-engine. A duct, composed 
of sheet metal or of flexible hose, is connected with the fan and passes 
through the stack at the ground level into the central cone. This 
cone is constructed of a few poles driven into the ground, secured 
at the top, and surrounded by wire netting. A circular stack is built 
round the cone of a diameter and height to give it a content up to 25 tons. 
Experimental work done hitherto indicates this limit to the size of the 
stack if the best results are to be obtained. Grass when cut contains 
75 per cent. moisture, of which anything up to 25 per cent. is lost 
(without labour) in a period of twenty-four hours according to the 
relative humidity of the air. From this it will be seen that if weather 
conditions are favourable it pays to leave the crop in the field for about 
twenty-four hours. Corn that is moderately clean may be cut with 
a binder and carted immediately. However, if it contains an excessive 
amount of green matter, such as weeds or clover r, it would appear more 
economical to cut the crop with a mowing machine and to allow it to 
dry in the field for a day in order that it may lose some of its moisture. 
A crop with much green matter in the sheaves loses moisture at a very 
slow rate, and the twine delays the drying in the stack because the 
moisture tends to tighten the bonds and the air passes around the 
sheaves rather than through them, and the slight increase in the cost 
of carting is more than repaid in the saving of twine. 


DEMONSTRATION ON THE UNIVERSITY FARM. 


In an experiment which occupied three days, the process was 
demonstrated on the University Farm by Captain Owen, the Director 
of the Agricultural Engineering Research Institute established recently at 
Oxford, and his colleagues. It excited the liveliest interest, to which no 
doubt the recent difficult season contributed, and it was witnessed by a 
large number of agriculturists, agricultural scientists and manufacturers 





of agricultural machinery. The plant for producing and blowing the 
heated air is very simple, and has the outstanding merit of comprising 
nothing easily deranged or beyond the comprehension of the person 
unskilled in mechanics. A stack of wheat had been prepared, the 
sheaves saturated with moisture when carted, and within a few 
minutes of the commencement of blowing clouds of steam began 
to issue from it evenly on all sides. Adjoining the wheat stack was 
a stack of meadow hay made by this process in July last, which 
contained about eight tons of finished material. The grass crop 
was of average quality, carted in a green state shortly after cutting. 
During stacking rain fell heavily for two hours, but after the stack 
has been blown for nine hours it was completely dry. This exhibit 
created great interest; the stack had been cut through to the centre 
and the finished product appeared to be excellent quality hay, of 
good colour and ‘nose.’ ‘There had been no fermentation and 
there was no mould. 

On another part of the farm another machine, driven by a Ford 
tractor, was blowing the most uncompromising heap of wet grass, 
collected on the farm for the purposes of this demonstration. 
Apparently there had been some difficulty in finding suitable material 
at this season of the year and there had been a certain amount of 
consolidation at the base of the stack, which would have been avoided 
in ordinary practice, when blowing would have taken place on the 
completion of the stack instead of being attendant on the arrival of 
visitors to the demonstration. In spite of these difficulties, however, 
the efficiency of the plant in tackling grass, stacked green and soaked 
by heavy rain, was manifested. 

The demonstration left no doubt in the minds of most of those 
present that the problem of drying hay and corn crops has been solved 
on an economic basis. More work is probably required on the control 
of temperatures, particularly in the case of corn crops; and feeding 
and digestibility trials will be necessary in the case of hay crops to 
determine the relative value of sun-cured and artificially dried hay, 
It is understood that these are being arranged on the University Farm 
for the coming winter. Altogether the demonstration was a success, 
and it may be said to mark a new era in agricultural research. As 
Sir Daniel Hall said at the luncheon given by the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University to some of those present on the first day, it is in the 
practical application of science that the farmer is interested, and this 
the research worker must always bear in mind; the application of 
scientific research to the engineering problems of the farmer is an 
almost unworked field. 





A COMMUNISTIC 
CATASTROPHE 


LTHOUGH to-day Communism and Bolshevism are 
accepted as synonymous terms, yet in the last century, 
long before bloody and Bolshevik were closely allied, 
“Communist ’’ served to describe little coteries of 
individuals whose greatest fault appeared to be a belief 

in their own ability to create a Paradise on earth. Robert Owen’s 
Queenwood Colony was a noble but unpractical attempt to es- 
tablish an industrial Utopia; E. T. Craig, at Ralahine, made a 
similar attempt to found an agricultural Paradise in Ireland. 
Of these early nineteenth century failures I know no more than 
may be read in books; but of a somewhat similar project, 
which was launched in 1895, and ended in dismal failure, I can 
write with the authority of a participator. The experiment 
was made at Clousden Hill, a few miles north of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on a farm which neighbours with Killingworth Colliery, 
where George Stephenson, inventor of the locomotive, worked 
at one time as an engineer. I do not intend to apologise for 
having been, in the last decade of the last century, a hot-headed 
young Socialist. I have gone through the normal cycle of changes 
and with advancing years have reached Conservatism at last ; 
but I can say with Robert Louis Stevenson that ‘‘ I do not greatly 
pride myself on having outlived my belief in the fairy tales of 
Socialism.” 

We were, undoubtedly, all a little mad, for the primary 
object that took us ali to that bleak stone farmhouse and its 
starved acres at Clousden Hill was “‘ The acquisition of a common 
and indivisible capital for the establishment of agricultural 
and industrial colonies.’”” We also proposed to demonstrate 
“the superiority of free communism” and “ the productivity 
of land under intensive cultivation.” 

I do not think that any one of us knew exactly what we 
meant by “ free communism,” but we certainly were just the 
right people to practise intensive cultivation. I do not believe 
that more than two of us knew the difference between a harrow 
and a haystack; but if our cultural knowledge was a molehill 
our conceit was a mountain. We were men of all sorts—a 
doctor, an undergraduate, some Pressmen, a carman, a tailor, a 
shoemaker, miners, and a clerk or two. Later a Socialist farmer 
and some gardeners joined us, but that was after the wiser men 
had realised the folly of our so-called Communism and had 
sailed for Canada. 

We might possibly have developed ultimately into a co- 
operative productive society but for one insuperable obstacle. 
As Tolstoyan Communists, we abolished in theory all rules: 
each man was to be a law unto himself; but, with the incon- 
sistency of fanatics, we drew up a set of principles that were 
more autocratic than any law on any statute book. One of 
these so-called principles stipulated that ‘‘no member shall 
have any power but that of reasoning over his fellows ”’ ; another, 
and that was the impassable barrier, ‘‘ that all sugg gestions shall 
be discussed until perfect unanimity is reached.”’ 
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Yes, Iam sure, when I remember the nights of interminable 
discussion that that particular principle involved, we must all 
have been more than a little mad. A simple hint that, say, it 
was time the turnips were hoed might be acted upon if it met 
with universal approbation; but a single dissentient could 
postpone the work until the turnips were past praying for. 
Then another principle insisted upon a member’s right to work 
where and when he chose. This played the very dickens with 
fraternal love. We had a tailor in the company, but, although 
our kits were usually in need of repair, if Comrade Snips 
preferred to plant cabbages, the rest of the community might 
go in rags. 

It may seem difficult of belief, but it is a fact, nevertheless, 
that this congeries of young hot-heads actually did accomplish 
something. It built hot-houses of a size and type then unknown 
in Northumberland, grew cucumbers, tomatoes, bulbs, etc., 
in paying quantities, and might have achieved productive success 
but for the ridiculous Communistic ideas that left leadership 
in the hands of the most verbose. Still the Communist Colony 
endured for three years. By that time most of us had forsworn 
Communism and everything communal. We gave up our shares 
in Earthly Paradises, Limited, and went our several ways. Two 
or three of the later comers, gardeners all, took over the farm 
as a private concern, and the last I heard of them was in con- 
nection with the Court of Bankruptcy. 
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On the purely social side the retrospect has a rather better 
aspect. While we were all young hot-heads, I fancy we were 
fairly generous-souled. Certainly we were not looking for 
place or power, for the majority had thrown up good positions 
or prospects to work harder than any labourer for the poorest 
of food and the princely pocket-money of sixpence per week. 
But like Francis of Assisi we took poverty to wife more than 
willingly, for we were filled with high ideals of liberté, ¢galité et 


fraternité, and we dreamed day-dreams of a future when all 


England should be a federation of Communist colonies in which 
love should be the only law. 1 write of fraternity, for free love 
had no place on our programme. We had fed upon the writings 
of the Christian Socialists for the most part and, whatever else 
we were, we most decidedly were not, at the outset, within a 
thousand miles of Bolshevism. Alas! for brotherly love and 
high principles. Like all revolutionists we passed from mild 
to severe measures—that is, internal measures, for we never 
reached to the stage at which we originally aimed, the peaceful 
penetration of the outside world. From share and share alike, 
the atmosphere passed by gradual transition to grab where one 
could. Finally, just before the break-up, so filled with suspicion 
was the air that one man and one man alone, the secretary, 
could be entrusted with the Colony’s funds, and he slept with a 
gun beside his bed. I know that this is true, for I was 
THE SECRETARY. 


THE MIXED FOURSOMES 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


WO little pieces of evidence occur to me to prove how 

firm a hold the mixed foursomes at Worplesdon have 

taken on the affections of those who play and those 

who look on. First, I was having tea after the final 

in the company of two young ladies who had come 
all the way from Scotland to take part. One of them said with 
a sigh, “‘ I wish it was beginning all over again. It is too dreadful 
to think that there is a whole year to wait.’’ The second proof 
was given on the Tuesday, almost the vilest day, I should 
imagine, on which any unfortunate wretches had ever been 
asked to play two rounds. It was after four o’clock and getting 
distinctly dark. It could not get any wetter only because the 
rain had been descending as from a bucket for hours. Everybody 
was half-drowned. Yet when Mrs. Stewart and Mr. Wethered 
had to squelch off to the nineteenth hole against Miss Winn 
and Mr. Mead, a considerable crowd of enthusiasts squelched 
with them. Only the very happy could have done such a 
thing. 

It was in fact, as ever, a very jolly tournament. Colonel 
Bunbury, who used to be father and mother to all the com- 
petitors, had alas! departed, but Mr. Goring Thomas made the 
best possible and most untiring substitute. If we had one 
unspeakable day we also had one beautiful one, and the other 
two were at least respectable. The course was slow—how 
could it help it ?—and the first three holes undeniably heavy, 
but the greens were excellent throughout. If there was now 
and then an excuse for a “fat’’ shot through the green there 
was none at all for a mistake on the green. ; 

One interesting feature, to those who know the course, 
was the gradual change of mind among many of the competitors 
as to the holes at which the men and ladies should respectively 
drive. In the first year of the tournament the men drove at 
the odd holes in practically every case. Only Mr. John Morrison 
and his mother Mrs. Bourn and Mr. and Mrs. Harris had the 
hardihood to defy convention, and then through the fortune 
of the draw poor Mrs. Bourn had to drive against Mr. Wethered. 
This year it was a case of “ fifty-fifty.” One constantly saw 
men and women driving against one another, and the women 
came out of the ordeal surprisingly well. In the final Miss Fowler 
certainly had a good deal the best of the tee shots against Mr. 
Mead. In the days before women’s suffrage, when Miss Leitch’s 
historic victory over Mr. Hilton was used as an argument on the 
platform, this would doubtless have been hailed as a portent. 
As it was it was only an additional proof of the very obvious 
fact that the ladies as a whole hit harder and drive farther than 
they used to do. 

Miss Wethered having won twice in three years and been 
runner up in the third year, kindly took a comparatively human 
and fallible partner. So did her brother, and the result of this 
benevolence was that the tournament was more open than usual. 
There*were three pairs who were particularly strong, Miss Fowler 
and Mr. Layton, who ultimately won, Mrs. Cautley and Mr. 
Douglas Grant, Miss Leitch and Major Hezlet. Of these three 
the last were undoubtedly the favourites. In the first three 
rounds nothing happened to shake the general faith in them. 
They kept close to an average of fours and destroyed their 
enemies with a merciful swiftness, playing with the easiest 
mastery imaginable. Then came the great thrill and surprise 
of the tournament, when they went down before Miss Joy Winn 
and Mr. Mead. It was sad to see them depart, for they were 
badly wanted to make a great final, but it was a most gallant 
feat on the part of their conquerors. In these days when some 








of us spend our lives being outdriven and the big battalions 
seem always to have soft, heavy ground to make them yet more 
formidable, it is extremely refreshing to see a triumph of straight- 
ness, pitching and putting. There must have been at least five 
holes on the course which one side could reach in two shots and 
the other could not, and apart from those five, there were several 
others where length was enormously valuable. So it really was 
a case of the Davids against the Goliaths and, moreover, the 
poor little Davids started badly by being two down at the fourth. 
And yet they won almost comfortably in the end by 3 and 2. 
Miss Winn practically never made a bad shot and Mr. Mead was 
very accurate up to the green and quite deadly when he got 
there. I watched him for the greater part of four rounds and 
I do not think I ever saw anyone putt better. True, he knows 
the Worplesdon greens as a man knows his own house, but no 
knowledge of greens can account for such beautifully smooth 
striking of the ball. There is nothing particularly noticeable 
about his methods except that at almost the last moment of 
his address he very carefully points his left elbow a little 
further out towards the hole. His is a caressing style of putting, 
with the club following so well through after the ball that he 
seems to be steering it into port. 

As for the winners, they played overpoweringly well in 
four of their six matches and as well as they had to in the other 
two. Their one really fierce match in the semi-final against 
Mrs. Cautley and Mr. Grant was just a little disappointing, but 
that is not unusual. When Greek meets Greek then comes a 
scrambling dog-fight. That would be the golfing version of 
an ancient quotation. In the first round of the final they played 
down to their adversaries and their approximate 85, though good 
enough to give them a lead of five, was not at all worthy of them. 
In the second round they played much more convincingly. 
Miss Fowler’s great length added to Mr. Layton’s, made them 
play the course not in the least like a ‘‘ mixed”’ pair, but like a 
pair of men and very good men at that. One interesting little 
point about Miss Fowler’s game is that when she has a long 
approach putt to play she seems nearly always to use not her 
putter, but her “ jigger.’”’ Whether this is a survival of childish 
days, when, like most children, she had only an iron to putt 
with, I do not know. At any rate, it was a successful piece of 
heterodoxy for she played these long run-up putts exceedingly 
well. 

Of the ladies who have yet not attained a universal celebrity 
undoubtedly the best was Miss Cox. She is a really beautiful 
golfer and plays more nearly like Miss Wethered than anyone 
I have seen. She stoops a little more in her address than the 
lady champion does and swings the club a little farther, but the 
club travels, as the Americans would say, in much the same 
groove and there is much of the same smoothness of rhythm. 
Miss Cox and her brother, who is a very good player, if perhaps 
a thought too rapid and ‘“‘ Duncanesque,”’ have, I believe, got 
through one round farther in each successive year of this tourna- 
ment. This year they reached the semi-final and ought, I 
think, to have gone farther still, but rather fell away from grace 
in the last nine holes. Miss Montgomery, the Scottish champion, 
is another good player, as it well befits me to say, who fell and 
fell heavily before her in the first round. And there are others 
whom I have no room to mention. If ever the American ladies 
come here in search of a female ‘“‘ Walker Cup,” we shall have 
more confidence in our ladies than we have at present in our 
men. But then it is only fair to the men to say that America 
has not yet produced many Miss Roberta Joneses. 
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AT NEWBURY AND SANDOWN PARK 


A FIRST TASTE OF NATIONAL HUNT RACING. 


T the outset of my notes this week it may be of some 
interest to touch on the racing at what was the concluding 
flat race fixture of the season at Newbury. In the first 
place, on the opening day the weather was truly dreadful 
and ranks with several other experiences this year. 

Shall we forget, easily, City and Suburban day at Epsom, Derby 
Day too, Ebor Handicap day at York, or the first day of the 
Doncaster meeting in September ? The experience at Newbury 
was almost as bad as even those diabolical occasions. Naturally, 
the course rode heavily, and it called for real stamina to get the 
longer distances. This was certainly true of the Manton 
High Weight Handicap of two miles and a furlong, and the 
Newbury Autumn Handicap of a mile and a half. 

The longer race went to a lightly weighted six year old 
named Kiwi, a winner of hurdle races last season. I see 
he is by Achtoi, a horse who was racing in the early part of 
the war and has got quite a lot of winners since being located 
at the stud in Ireland. The Cesarewitch failure, Brisl, ran in 
this race, but he made only a poor show. Probably his heart is 
broken, for you will recall that on this course in September 
he was disqualified for the Newbury Cup in favour of Diapason. 
Anyhow, this plodder by Bridge of Earn seems to have quite 
lost his form for this year. Another stayer of note to fail was 
Kkwannon, the four year old mare by Kwang Su who won the 
Great Metropolitan Stakes at Epsom and then the Prince Edward 
Handicap much later in the year at Manchester. Mr. Anthony 
de Rothschild ran a four year old by Gay Crusader named Knight 
of the Leopard, but the only frightfulness about one of his name 
is that he is such a mediocrity. I am much afraid that Mr. de 
Rothschild’s horses in these days are far from good, which must 
be rather disheartening, bearing in mind the pains taken to 
breed the best at Southcourt Stud. I am sure Galloper Light 
is going to be a big success as a sire, and, indeed, he had a winner, 
in Kentish Knock, of a mile Nursery Handicap at Doncaster 
last week. I should say, however, that they may be late in 
coming to hand and trainers should exercise full patience with 
them. Mr. Anthony de Rothschild, by the way, has relinquished 
the services of his old jockey, Childs, who has been honoured 
by being given a retainer to ride for the King. If you get the 
jockey ideal to the horses, why not get horses to fit the jockey ? 
Childs is very good indeed, but he cannot make bad horses into 
good ones. 

However, to return to incidents at Newbury last week. 
After the Aga Khan’s Cesarewitch we had another notable asso- 
ciation with the East in the young Maharajah of Rajpipla winning 
the Autumn Handicap with his French-bred horse Labadens, 
by Holbein from Last Sight. This is the three year old who it was 
said would win the Ascot Gold Vase at Ascot ; but he was not 
right that day and for some time afterwards. He ran third 
in the race at Nottingham prior to the Cesarewitch in which 
Charley’s Mount ran so badly, and on the strength of that was 
much expected to win the Cesarewitch. He is the sort that cannot 
be stretched out at his best by a feather-weight jockey, and that 
is the reason why he did not win the Cesarewitch or even get a 
place. Yet he showed by his very fluent way of winning the 
handicap at Newbury that he should have done better in the 
Cesarewitch. Ridden now by astronger boy in A. Burns, he showed 
us that he must be a pretty useful horse and likely to do well in long 
distance events next year. These stayers from France are 
attracting more and more notice to themselves. Why is it, 
one wonders, that they manage to breed the type in France 
while we have so few genuine stayers up to two miles and over ? 
Possibly it is because they have many more long distance races 
than we have. Keror, Rose Prince (recently gone to the Egerton 
House stud), Bolet Satan, Labadens, as well as Ceinturon, 
Cloudbank and Xanadu, all came from France, where they 
were bred and raced. Xanadu, I am afraid, is very jady, but 
it would be unfair to blame her sire, Rabelais (by St. Simon), 
for he had a very fine stud career in France, and got many notable 
winners up to all distances. 

So far, the Cesarewitch horses which have since been seen 
out have not particularly distinguished themselves with the 
exception of Labadens. Eastern Monarch, Xanadu, Portlight 
and Vionnet were all among the also-rans in the Cesarewitch. 
So was Spithead, who, at 5 to 2 on in a small field, failed by half 
a length to beat Lord Lonsdale’s Polemberg for the Newcastle 
Autumn Handicap. Imagine the consternation there was over 
that minor calamity! I am more hopeful of Bellman, who was 
so outrageously unlucky in the Cesarewitch, and, if he has not 
won at Newmarket this week, may do so at Liverpool next week. 
The owner of Bellman came by some little consolation when his 
two year old by Sunstar from Only Girl won him the Theale 
Maiden Plate at Newbury. This race is frequently won by a 
fair class two year old, and I am sure that Only Girl colt is 
likely to do well as a three year old; for he is still growing, 
and he won this race after losing some ground at the start. 
He is a chestnut, which is not a common colour for winning 
Sunstars. Sunstar was by Sundridge, who may be recalled 
by some as a particularly strong chestnut horse. St. Croiz, 
who finished second to Only Girl colt, may run better with more 


experience. He is a brown colt by Charles O’Malley from 
Telscombe, and is owned by Lord Woolavington. His was an 
encouraging début. 

I think the nicest two year old I saw run last week was 
Miss Gadabout, who at Sandown Park won the Great Sapling 
Plate for her owner-breeder, Lord Astor. This success followed 
on her win of the Cheveley Park Stakes at the previous New- 
market meeting. She then readily beat Margaritta at 14lb. I 
should say that she isimproving now very fast, and it is far from 
improbable that she will next year emulate the triumph of her 
half-sister, Pogrom, who won the Oaks for Lord Astor. I repeat 
what I wrote in last week’s issue, that she is a charming mare. 
It was most regrettable to see how the King’s colt, Runny- 
mede, absolutely refused to race in the event at Sandown Park 
won by Miss Gadabout. For two furlongs, or rather more, 
he ran with the zeal of a lion, only to finish with the tameness 
of alamb. He deliberately dropped his bit and refused to have 
anything more to do with racing. It means that all the promise 
he showed when he won the July Stakes has vanished. 

Plack, the winner of the One Thousand Guineas and I have 
little doubt the winner of the Jockey Club Cup at Newmarket this 
week, was beaten in vexatious circumstances at Sandown Park 
for the Atalanta Stakes, a mile and a quarter event for three 
year old fillies, the entry for which closed about two years ago. 
Plack had to give 81b. to Lord Astor’s pony-like daughter of Gains- 
borough and Maid of the Mist, Jura, and she clearly should have 
done so, but instead was beaten a short head. They ran at a 
muddling pace—only five of them—and, knowing that he was 
on a proved stayer, Elliott should have seen to it somehow 
that the steam was turned on otherwise a fluky result was 
more or less inevitable. Up the straight the jockey on Lord 
Rosebery’s filly found himself in an awkward position, and only 
when they were racing in the last furlong or so did he endeavour 
to force a way through. But twice he was baulked, and then 
when he got out he found the gallant little Jura just able to 
hang on to the first run Bullock had given her. I would bet 
good odds on Plack winning another time could it be possible 
to have the race re-run. That shows what I think about one 
of the most glaring flukes of the season. 

The other half of the Sandown Park Meeting was apparently 
much to the taste of the general public. They had a return to 
National Hunt racing of the sort than which there will be no other 
by the time the end of the present month is reached. I do not 
think Mr. Bankier’s steeplechaser will ever win a Grand National, 
much though he has been fancied to do so in the past. For one 
thing he may not stay the distance, but with 12st. 7lb. on his 
back he showed that he is pretty good over three miles on a 
park course by the way he won the Cholmondeley Handicap 
Steeplechase. It is true he only won by a neck, but he was 
conceding 26lb. to the second, Ammonal, and not until close 
home did Jack Anthony bring him into the picture. Forewarned’s 
rather stuffy and thickset appearance does not suggest the 
possession of much speed, but he seems to be specially well 
endowed in this direction for a ’chaser. This, I am sure, is the 
opinion of the Hon. Aubrey Hastings, who trained him. 

Mr. V. T. Thompson, who keeps a few mares and races a 
few horses both on the flat and under National Hunt rules, 
had the winner of the event for three year old hurdlers in Red 
Cyder, a filly by Redwood, who used to win some long distance 
handicaps for Mr. Thompson, from a remarkable brood mare 
named Bulmer. The latter has bred quite a number of winners 
and all seem to have won distinction either over fences or hurdles 
or both. I find she was bred by a breeder of the name of Bulmer, 
and it will be agreed that there is nothing fashionable about her 
pedigree, for she was got by Passe-par-Tout, from Noiseless, 
by Ascetic. No doubt at all the jumping capacity of the mare’s 
progeny comes from Ascetic, who established a big name for 
himself in Ireland as a great sire of jumpers. Among Bulmer’s 
progeny I recall at the moment are Norton, who, I believe, won the 
“Sefton ”’ at Liverpool; Habton, a wonderfully fast jumper over 
fences; Redhill; and, lastly, this Red Cyder, who, trained by 
Frank Hartigan, made no mistake at winning on her first venture 
by six lengths. Red Cyder was a winner of a five furlong handicap 
at Folkestone in August. Curious how the mere sprinter on the 
flat often makes the best performer over a mile and a half or 
two miles when there are a few hurdles or fences at intervals ! 

It is always interesting to watch the progress of the new 
sires in their first season or two. Gainsborough is scarcely new 
in the sense that such as Buchan and Galloper Light are. The 
first named, however, is going to make good beyond question, 
though some impatient folk are never satisfied unless the stock 
of a high-priced sire get off the mark right away. It is why 
there has been some “ crabbing ”’ of Buchan and Galloper Light. 
Buchan, however, has the winner of the Champagne Stakes to 
his credit in his first season, and Galloper Light, as already stated, 
had in Kentish Knock the winner of a mile Nursery Handicap 
at Doncaster. This youngster looks like making a genuine 
stayer. Gainsborough is the sire of Jura, and, being himself a 
son of Bayardo, he is doubtless going higher as he grows older as 
a sire. It was a characteristic of his ownsire. PHILIPPOS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GIANT OF CERNE ABBAS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In the profoundly interesting and illu- 
minating article on ‘‘ The Giant of Cerne 
Abbas” in your issue of October 18th, the 
author refers the origin of the Giant to a 
Pheenician penetration. This fascinating hypo- 
thesis is, I believe, the most credible yet put 
forward, in spite of the tendency of modern 
archeology to hush up anything to do with 
Pheenicia in opposing the theory of the Elliot 
Smith-Perry School for diffusion of culture 
from the ancient East. But your contributor 
ruises the following objection to his own 
gument, namely, ‘that this seafaring race 
he Phoenicians), who acted as carriers for 
gypt, were not likely to have wasted their time 
eking tin in the Dorset chalk; it has been 
oved that they were great metallurgists, who 
ust have known better.”’ Certainly, they 
ew better, whether they were Pheenicians, a 
any people, or not. May we not circumvent 
.e objection by a further suggestion ? Dorset, 
hich is full of the most remarkable “ pre- 
istoric ’? remains—barrows, earthworks, culti- 
ition terraces, bronze hoards, flint implements, 
connected by ridge roads 
a Ri arc in ancient times with the mega- 
thic monuments of Wiltshire on the one side 
id of the tin-mining area of Devon and 
ornwali on the other. Everything, in fact, 
oints to the contemporary association of the 
y»und barrows and the older earthworks with 
1e Giant—if there is any substance in your 
ontributor’s ascription of the figure to the 
*heenicians, as I believe there may be. We know 
hat most of the round barrows were of the 
‘Bronze Age ”’ in date, and we know that the 
treat voyages of the Pheenicians were in full 
wing during the Bronze Age. Dorset, then, 
vas one of the principal occupational centres 
of southern Britain during the Bronze Age. 
The next question is, why? ‘The answer, I 
chink, is fourfold. Firstly, Dorset was the 
connecting link between Wiltshire and Devon 
and Cornwall. Secondly, the ancients had a 
definite liking for and habit of living on the 
hills, especially the chalk downs. Thirdly, the 
chalk downs were their principal agricultural 
settlements, as the lines of terraces along their 
slopes and the finding of ears of wheat in 
round barrows on the chalk testify. Fourthly, 
these same downs were the region where they 
obtained the best quality of flint implement 
both for industrial and domestic purposes. 
Shale was also used extensively in Dorset, 
apparently as a coinage. I submit, therefore, 
that there was good reason why the Giant, 
who, by the way, appears on a hill surmounted 
by a circular earthwork, should have been 
carved on the chalk downs rather than in the 
purely industrial districts of the Devon and 
Cornish tin mines. One last point. We know 
that the Phoenicians were engaged in mining 
enterprises in Brittany; we know that they 
were highly skilled manufacturers of flint im- 
plements in Spain; and there is strong pro- 
bability that Herabules, the great wanderer, 
was a Pheenician “ culture-hero.”” May not 
this giant with a club have been a representation 
of Herabules? Lastly, one would like to ask the 
writer of this highly suggestive article where 
his evidence is for saying that the lack of a 
neck and the raising of the left shoulder in the 
human figure is characteristic of Phoenician art. 
—H. J. MAssINGHAM. 





WENTWORTH CASTLE. 
To THE EpITor. 
S1r,—The references to the numbers on the 
sketch plan of Wentworth Castle were omitted 
from my article last week. These should have 
read as follows: 1, Stair in the 1715 building ; 
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SKETCH PLAN OF WENTWORTH CASTLE 
SINCE 1894. 


2, Gallery in the 1715 building ; 3, 3, parts 
of the 1760 building ; 4, stair in the 1760; 
building ; 5, Lady Strafford’s bedroom, 1760 
6, Lady Strafford’s reading closet, 1760; 
7, 8, 9,-10, chambers and stair in the 1670; 
building illustrated on October 18th; 11, 1894 
building ; 12,12, 12, areas —H. A. Tippinc. 

[In order to rectify this omission and to 
make the references as clear as possible, we 
reproduce the plan in question.—Eb.] 

“ PAYING”’ GUESTS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—A little while ago you published a 
photograph of cows coming down to their 
winter quarters from the High Alps. I 
therefore send you a picture of a somewhat 
similar scene nearer home. The Herdwick 
sheep of the Lake District, mountain going 
flocks roaming the mountains, make excellent 
mutton. Those intended for fattening are 
wintered on the rich seaboard pastures of the 
Lowland coast farms, the fell dale farmers 
paying the Lowland hosts 6s. or so per head 
for the sheep boarders. Some of the flocks 
from remote valleys take four or five days 





HERDWICK SHEEP GOING 


slow onniiitne to reach their destinations. 
The photograph shows a party en route from 
mountains to the sea.—Mary C. Fair. 


NAME THIS FILLY. 


To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—In reply to your correspondent who asks 
for suggestions for a name for his filly by 
Swynford out of Rectify. I give various 
alternatives, treating ‘‘ ford ’’ either as a cross- 
ing or a car, and ‘“‘rectify”’ as “‘to put 
right’’ or “‘a process applied to alcohol.” 
Right of Way, Water Spirit, or Water Sprite, 
Motor Spirit or (French) Essence or Cross 
Patch. THESIGER. 





To THE EpDITorR. 

Hyde’s lettet 
in Country LiFE about naming his filly by 
Swynford out of Rectify, I venture to suggest 
“Set Right,’ as rectify means to right and 
the “Set”? would bring to mind the sire. 
Also ‘‘ Amend” or “ Correct.’—BERTHA 
OctTavIA ANDERSON. 





To THE EpIror. 

Sir,—In answer to Sir Charles Hyde’s letter, 
“Name this Filly,’ in Country LIFE of 
October 18th, will you kindly send him this 
suggestion of the French for gangway ? 

The Filly by Swynford out of Rectify. 

To Bridge-it you would hate, 

For Stepping Stone too late 

Then to Rectify at all 

The filly you might call 

By pretty name of “ Passerelle,’ 

A gangway safe for all. 

—A. F. 





To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—With regard to Sir Charles Hyde's 
request for a suitable name for his filly by 
Swynford out of Rectify, I beg to suggest 
Swing Bridge. — C. Harcourt Woop, Major. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I beg to suggest either Right of Way 
or Direct Action for the Swynford—Rectify 
filly —ALICE SANDERS. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir, — Swynford — Rectify. Are not those 
who have suggested names growing out of 
the idea of the Ford in Swynford, such as 
Bridget, Steppingstone, Running Water, etc., 
off on a wrong scent ? The name of Swynford 
was given to the horse for quite a different 
reason, because he was connected with the 
idea of John of Gaunt, a purely historical 
connection. Katherine Swynford, the lady 
who became John of Gaunt’s third wife and 
Duchess of Lancaster, was, through her son 
John Beaufort, great-grandmother of Henry VII, 
foundress of the Tudor Line and so ancestress 
of all the kings and queens of England ever 





TO WINTER QUARTERS. 


since. Truly an idea which can claim a 
precedence over all ideas of water. But it 
is very hard indeed to keep it up at all in 
naming the filly and nothing whoily satis- 
factory comes up. Rectify (with the rathet 
feeble Tudor echo in it), Rectilinear, Royal Line, 
Tudor Line, Right Royal, Kate’s Daughter— 
none of these are good, but it is hard to hit a 
better —GERALD S. Davies. 


THE STARLING AS A MIMIC, 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—A few years ago, when living on the 
outskirts of a Dorsetshire town, I was surprised 
to hear a partridge’s call close by. It wa 
not for a few minutes that I realised that a 
starling sitting on the roof was imitating this 
call perfectly —A. H 


A COTTON TEAL IN RANGOON. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—You may be interested to hear that on 
August 28th this year a cotton teal’s nest was 
discovered in a box-like hole at the end of a 
coping on the roof of Government House, 
Rangoon, 68ft. from the ground. There were 
thirteen young birds, which had apparently 
been pushed out by the mother and fallen to 
the ground, some of them hitting some tele- 
phone wires about 15ft. from the ground. 
A servant who saw some of them falling was 
emphatic that they fell like a stone for a long 
distance and then fluttered and broke the fall 
as they approached the ground. He did not 
see any of them being carried down by the 
mother in her feet. The mother and the whole 
brood were caught, but in the night the mother 
escaped and all efforts to save the young birds 
by artificial feeding failed.—Harcourt BurLzx. 
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A BRAZILIAN PARROT IN AN ENGLISH 
ORCHARD. 
To THE EpDITor. 

Sir,—In the orchard of a fruit grower, some- 
where in the Midlands, there has dwelt at large, 
for several months, a fine example of one of 
the most brilliant of Brazilian parrots. The bird 
has evaded every attempt at recapture and its 
owner seems willing to leave the valuable 
creature to whatever may overtake it, and, alas ! 
it is all too likely that the first sharp frost will 
terminate the merry life of this denizen of a far- 
away land of sunshine. This would be deplor- 
able. Unfortunately, however, there is another 
side to the matter. Polly has committed rather 
serious depredations among the apples. She 
selects the finest and ripest fruits and, after 
extracting a beakful, lets the apple drop, only 
to avail herself of another. My informant 
declares that the wild birds of the garden do not 
attempt to interfere with the brilliant visitor, 
but leave her to take her own course. She is 
most in evidence early in the morning and again 
just before she retires to roost-—in the leafy 
depths of some tall tree—just before the fall of 
eve.—CLIFFORD W. GREATOREX. 








OLD PIGEON-HOUSES. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I have at different times seen in COUNTRY 
LirE several charming pictures of old pigeon- 
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IN A SOMERSET FARMYARD. 


houses ; but this one, which is in a farmyard 
near Bath, strikes me as rather original, and 
I hope, therefore, that you may care to publish 
it—M. LEVENTON. 


SKIDDiING. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—It is alarming to learn from the Ministry 
of Transport that there were 213 serious road 
accidents during the year ending March 31st 
last. Negligence and faulty judgment together 
account for no less than 113 ; skidding comes 
third with 18 disasters involving loss of life 
or injury to persons. There are some people 
who will always be negligent, even though 
their own necks are at stake; and faulty 
judgment, which is often due to lack of experi- 
ence of driving, can always be guarded against. 
The danger to the motorist, however expert, 
is the mistake of the careless or inefficient 
driver of the other vehicle. But the danger 
of skidding can be, and should be, eliminated. 
In fact, there has been sitting a committee 
presided over by Sir Henry Maybury, the 
Director of Roads at the Ministry of Transpert, 
which is enquiring inte the question of slipping 
and skidding. ‘There is in this country, 
vested interests apart, a strong preposition 
in favour of concrete roads with the surface 
left slightly rough. With such a surface cars 
do not skid even on the wettest of days, and 
horses do not slip. Further, farmers find 
them advantageous because cattle can be 
walked on it without danger. Of course, in 
America the concrete road is in everyday use, 
and here lately some hundreds of such roads 
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have been constructed, most of them, however, 
of no considerable length. There are some 
eighty concrete roads in Southwark, thirty-one 
in Sheffield, twenty-five in Middlesborough, 
and about ten miles of new roads in Manchester 
are of this material. Still, it remains that at 
present, while there are tens of thousands of 
miles of concrete roads in the United States 
and Canada, in England the mileage can only 
be counted in hundreds.—B. 

A RAINBOW FORETELLS WEATHER. 

To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—How many of us regard the rainbow as a 
weather forecast? Yet so it is, and a very 
certain one, for these reasons: A rainbow can 
only occur when the clouds containing or 
depositing the rain are opposite to the sun; 
therefore, a rainbow in the morning is in the 
west, a rainbow in the evening in the east. As 
our heavy rains are usually brought by the 
westerly wind, a rainbow in the morning indi- 
cates that wet weather is on the way to us; 
whereas the evening rainbow proves that the 
rainy clouds are passing away from us. ‘This 
accounts for the age-old couplet we sometimes 
come across : 
“Rainbow in the morning, the shepherd’s 
warning. 
Rainbow at night, the shepherd’s delight.” 
—HILpA WarREN. 


PLOUGHING AND REAPING IN MYTH 
AND LEGEND. 


To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—In the article on this subject in COUNTRY 
Lire of October 11th, Dr. Hagberg Wright 
quotes Dr. Pegge on the custom of Plough 
Monday in Derbyshire. I saw it about seventy 
years ago, when it was dying out. The last 
time I saw it was in a village less than ten miles 
from Derby. The plough was taken from a 
farm and about twelve young men yoked to it 
with ropes. One, dressed in all sorts of old 
rags, with a longish pole in his hand to which 
a bladder was hung, acted as driver and be- 
laboured the team. Another, dressed as a 
woman, carried a box and collected toll from 
all, made up the gang of ‘ bullockers,”’ as they 
were called, and so they went along through 
the villages and district, and those who would 
not pay toll had their doorstones set on by the 
“* bullocks,’? who drove the plough at the stones 
with the cry of ‘ bullock it ’’ and tore them up, 
turning the plough to make sure. By this means 
they could do and did great damage to ee 
and grass lawns if toll was refused ; and i 
was a good chance of paying off old scores or 
paying out mean or niggardly people. It was 
a sort of hooliganism and has now been dropped, 
but it was a rough ‘‘ Plough Monday,” and the 
day ended with a griddle and a dance.—THOMAS 
RATCLIFFE. 








To THE EpITorR. 

Sir,—In Dr. Hagberg Wright’s article on 
in your issue of October 11th, he referred to 
the great temple of agriculture at Peking, 
“now,” as he says, “ fallen upon evil days.” 
I am sending herewith a photograph of a gate- 
way in the Temple, which it may interest your 
readers to see.—G. D 
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AT THE FALLS OF STRINAN. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I was much interested in the illustration in 


Country Lire of October 11th of a salmon leap- 


ing the falls in Scotland, as I took some snapshots 


SALMON LEAPING. 


at Strinan, near Pitlochry, of salmon attempting 
the falls there. I hope they may be good enough 
for you to reproduce. The first one shows how 
this extraordinary fish uses its tail as a pro. 
peller to gain up-stream, sometimes jumping as 
much as 2o0ft.—MorTor TOURER. 





A GATEWAY IN THE TEMPLE OF AGRICULTURE AT PEKING 
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es HE original Wrottesley Hall seems to have been built 
about the beginning of William the Third’s reign, and 
enlarged considerably during the eighteenth century. 

It was a plain brick building of H form, comprising a 

centre block and two wings at right angles, but precisely 

vhat it was like we can only surmise from descriptions of it, 
or in 1897 it was burnt by fire, and burnt so completely that 
1othing remained save the walls and chimneys. For long years 
the ruined house lay stark and desolate, and no doubt it was 
the sight of it that prompted Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler to write 
her novel entitled ‘‘ Fuel of Fire,” in which book it appears 
under the fictional name of Baxendale Hall. In the course of 
the story that centres around it, the following curse is uttered : 


First by the King, and then by the State, 

And thirdly by that which is thrice as great 

As these, and a thousandfold stronger and _ higher, 
Shall Baxendale Hall be fuel of fire. 


And fuel of fire it was, twenty-seven years ago. But now it 
has arisen, phoenix-like, from the ashes, and though shorn ot 
some of its magnitude, it 
looks again very much as 
it did in Queen Anne’s 
day—so far as concerns 
the exterior. 

At the time of the fire it 
wasa tall building of three 
storeys carried through at 
equal height in the centre 
block and side wings, but 
in the rebuilding of it the 
two upper storeys of the 
wings have been omitted, 
and though the centre 
block rises to two storeys the general effect is that of a long low 
building, as the illustration shows. The centre block is crowned 
by a pediment of good proportion, and into this has been built 
the coat-of-arms and swags that survived from the pediment of 
the original building. In passing, it is worth while noting how 
pleasantly the space is thus filled, the embellishment being just 
sufficiently bold without being gross, and just sufficiently refined 
without being finnicky. The central doorway is similarly good 
in character and of noble proportions, being 12ft. high and 
5ft. wide. 
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DETAIL CF ENTRANCE. 


In the work of rebuilding, much of the old brickwork and 
stone dressings have been re-used, and where it has been necessary 
to introduce new brick and stone, these have been of a kind to 
harmonise with the old, though no attempt has been made to 
“ fake ’’’ the new work. 

The original foundation walls, of stone, are 3ft. thick, and 
a basement extends over the whole of the east wing and over 
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wing, at the front, is an ante-room open- 
ing into the drawing-room, and at the 
rear are two bedrooms and a bathroom, 
cut off and kept quite separate by a cor- 
ridor. Originally this western wing was 
occupied by two drawing-rooms and a 
music room, and at a later date one of 
these rooms formed the muniment room 
which housed a great store of historical deeds 
and records—entirely consumed in the fire. 
The first floor of the centre block is occu- 
pied by a suite of bedrooms, with baths, etc. The 
Thus, what used to be a large and rather 

















cumbersome house has become a compact oa 
house with more modest accommodation, 500 
but with vastly improved arrangements for rigt 
everyday comfort and convenience. The nin 
architects are to be congratulated on having all 
carried out the reconstruction so skilfully pos 
and with such good effect. And their work are 
prompts one to suggest a similar reconstruc- the 
tion of many an old house which is now found con 
to be of unwieldy extent and disastrously wri 
expensive to live in. Up and down the country eal 
are scores of -houses which lie fallow on the at 
market because nobody feels disposed to be- rea 
come possessed of them, their flagrant defi- tha 
ciencies being such that only with a very con- val 
siderable income anda large staff of servants wil 
could they be run with any degree of satis- a 
faction. Having been built at a time when (an 
FROM HALL TO DINING-ROOM. labour and materials were cheap, they have edi 
generally, however, one great merit— the but 
a portion of the centre block. This latter has on the ground _ spaciousness of their rooms; and they only need to be reduced his 
floor a large hall with dining-room and breakfast room adjoining in _ height particularly (as in the case of Wrottesley Hall), re- am 
on the right, a corridor extending at the back of them to the arranged, and provided with modern equipment, to make them acc 
kitchen and service quarters in the east wing. In the opposite admirable for to-day’s use. i ae ae of 
en 
the 
for 
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NATIONAL THEATRE MODEL : 
ph 
do 
OME time ago, it will be remembered, a competition part of the auditorium. The great distance back from the pro- bo 
for the design of a National Theatre was instituted by — scenium opening to the back of the gallery would appear, however, pa 
the British Drama League and organised by Country to be excessive. An apron stage is provided, and very complete we 
Lirr. The first-premiated design was that submitted arrangements made for the stage sets and lighting effects, the th 
by Mr. W. L. Somerville of Toronto, whose drawings former being facilitated by the system of hydraulic lifts under kn 
were reproduced in the issue of Country Lire for June 21st — the main stage, and the latter by the contro! chamber in front. vc 
last. In order to no 
render the scheme still m 
clearer to those not sh 
professionally ac 
concerned with it, a 
Country Lire under- Ai 
took to bear the ex- ar 
pense of having a 
large scale model made 
of the prize design. 
Mr. Charles Thomas Ww 
was commissioned to €) 
make the model, R 
which has been  pre- et 
sented by CountRY tl 
Lire to the British vi 
Drama League. lor au 
some weeks it has been al 
on exhibition at re 
Wembley. The model b 
is of wood and is r 
about 5ft. long, repre- b 
senting the building to W 
the scale of Jin. to the h 
foot. It shows on one c 
side a section taken il 
through the main oO 
axis of the iarger of a 
the two theatres pro- a 
vided, and on’ the Vv 
other a development Vv 
of the elevation and r 
a portion of the re- I 
turn on the entrance I 
front. The most note- d 
worthy feature of the a 
design is the treat- t 
ment of the = audi- i 
torium. The customary I 
scheme of side boxes V 
has been done away s 
with, and the seating 
so arranged that a 
direct view of the stage SIDE ELEVATION AND LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF MODEL. 
is obtained from any Design by W. L. Scmerville. Medel by Charles Thcmas. " 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max 


GOOD FREE SHOOTING. 

HE other day I received an enquiry which was forwarded 

on behalf of one who desired to purchase’a few coastal 

acres, together with a house, the same to act as jumping- 

off ground for wildfowling excursions. An important 

proviso was that the sporting available must be good. 
The idea does somehow get abroad that a man has only to be 
put wise in order to get wildfowling of the best, this in a country 
where shooting is either very expensive or dependent on the 
goodwill of farmers and others who dispense by favour the modest 
rights which they control. Free shooting is certain to be used 
too much, and, in consequence, to be thin. The fame which 
wildfowling has attained beyond any merits it can possibly 
possess is attributable to the seductive way in which its charms 
are pictured by the more or less imaginative scribes who supply 
the sporting and general press. A curious illustration has just 
come my way. Not so very long ago one of these prolific story 
writers reprinted some of his best yarns in book form, and the 
volume recently came into my hands. The accounts are racily 
worded, the scenery true to life and the incidents obviously 
real. Yet, on reading the stories one constantly experiences 
that mystic feeling of having lived the incident before. The 
various stories were then cross-referenced until proof positive 
was obtained that the same yarn was being repeatedly told 
in practically the same language, and had been just this often 
(and probably other times besides) sold to simple and guileless 
editors. The hoary old professional wildfowler has many aliases, 
but he always clatters up the cobbled street and always wakes 
his patron with a curlew-like whistle. He always takes the 
amateur to the same hole in the same saltings and—to the 
accompaniment of the same vernacular—performs the rite 
of baling out the salt water and lining the hide with straw, 
ending with a facetious remark about its comfort, the narrator 
then giving contrary views. In several stories the gunner is 
forbidden smoking, and so the similarity continues. The same 
birds come over in much the same order, finishing with a herd 
of curlew, whose arrival is more than once described in para- 
phrased language, the only variety being how many are brought 
down with the first barrel. There are two punting incidents and 
both finish by the gunner being forestalled when approaching a 
party of birds. The climax paragraphs are here identical, swear 
words and all complete. Dawn always breaks in the same language, 
though the guns used vary somewhat, otherwise the stories are 
known by heart before one has journeyed half way through the 
volume. Yet each in turn, as it originally appeared in one of the 
notable publications to whose editors acknowledgment is made, 
must have inspired many readers with the desire to indulge in such 
shooting or to identify the ground where it was possible. The 
actual position is that six ordinary wildfowling excursions provide 
a sufficiency of sport to fill one occasion in an agreeable manner. 
Articles on the subject are thus of the “ox in a tea-cup”’ order, 
and always the average of cartridges per bird is enviably low. 


A VERSATILE BIG GAME SHOOTER. 

I have just completed the reading of Major P. M. Stewart’s 
wonderful narration of his big game shooting and other sporting 
experiences. It is: entitled ‘‘ Round the World with Rod and 
Rifle’ (Thornton Butterworth, 21s.)—though the prefix ‘“‘ Many 
Times” might well be added. Sir Samuel! Baker’s classic on 
the subject owes its position to the many countries which were 
visited and the intimate details supplied. This book, while 
admittedly written at a time when world travel is more easily 
arranged, compares with the standard work in many other 
respects than the most obvious. There is in it something of 
Darwin’s supreme journalistic power which made such good 
reading of his world tour on the “‘ Beagle.’”?” Though in Stewart’s 
book there is singularly little intrusiveness of personality in 
what is after all a species of autobiography, the reader cannot 
help wondering what sort of man it is who can collect facts under 
conditions the least suitable for note taking and who can recall 
in exact sequence the incidents of exciting and often long-drawn- 
out chases. One knows people with the encyclopedic memory 
and envies the gift, also those restless, energetic creatures who 
are always planning to add one more experience to an already 
well filled life. In Major Stewart’s case we can visualise a mortal 
whose life is mainly compounded of energy and to whom rifle, 
rod and camera form the most important items in his luggage. 
He is the best of raconteurs, the most humane and tireless of 
hunters*and one who can express on paper the satisfactions, 
disappointments and even terrors of sport in wild regions. His 
asides, which are numerous and varied, never tire: instead 
they show us how to extract the best out of travelling and in the 
process become a citizen of the world. Naturally, the cream of 
his book is the actual stories of contact or attempted contact 
with big game, and we must include in the term fishes of every 
size from moderate to stupendous. . 


A GOOD PARTRIDGE BAG IN NORFOLK. 


A correspondent writes :—‘‘ I was interested in your reports 
on the 4th ult., in the course of which partridges in Norfolk 
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were said to be not quite up to average. At our shoot near 
Mundford we have been very fortunate for, though it is really 
a pheasant shoot and there are only about 500 acres of partridge 
land, we shot 197 brace on September 2oth, despite the fact 
that the weather was bad—windy and raining so hard in the 
afternoon that we stopped early. I believe this is the record 
number of partridges shot on this particular piece of land. Hares, 
too, were fairly plentiful and fifty-one were bagged. On the 
other hand at another shoot near Cambridge in which I am 
interested, the birds are very scarce and we only shot 129 brace 
in the first two days on 1,500 acres, this being about half the usual 
bag. Our pheasants in Norfolk have done remarkably well.”’ 
A keen observer whose land is situated not very far from Mund- 
ford stated earlier in the year that the present would have 
been a perfect season in his light-land district but for gapes, 
hence we may assume that our correspondent’s ground was free 
from this scourge. We have similarly favourable accounts from 
the Salisbury district, where, again, the conditions which have 
hit most other places rather badly appear to have been mitigated 
by a porous soil. 


A BEATER’S TRIBULATIONS (contributed). 

Jim is going to earn four shillings and sixpence to-day 
and a somewhat indifferent meal. He takes his ash stick from 
a corner, most carefully adjusts his right legging on “ that 
darned old leg of his,”’ his mother hands him his only white 
handkerchief, beautifully laundered for the occasion, and he 
is off to meet the others at the end of the green lane. He knows 
exactly how to put down the “ darned leg’’ cn any sort of 
ground and at nine o'clock in the morning no one could detect 
anything wrong with the repaired member. Wired bone, 
grafted skin, wonderful needlework, patience and supreme 
skill have permanently patched the ruin and left a permanent 
ache that takes on every form according to the weather and the 
varied activities of its owner. Jim makes the sixteenth in a 
Bolshevik-looking crowd who say but little, smoke and 
occasionaliy remark “It’s the first fine day since harvest.” 
The keeper’s eye runs over his “ brushers’’ more or less dis- 
approvingly, he hands a white flag to Jim, it is taken quietly 
but means a far harder day than fifteen others will have. 
The first drive is simple enough, the white flag is furled in 
Jim’s hand, there is little shouting and little shooting, but the 
roots and kale are so wet as to make the iciest bath, healthy 
perhaps but unpopular. Birds get up, a whistle blows, shots 
are heard and spatter from the sky. ‘‘ Hold them up on the 
right comes smartly down the line. Quite a grand lot of 
birds get up and drop on the next stubble, Jim works further 
forward, ‘‘ Steady there on the right,’’ Jim resumes his agricul- 
tural gait, ‘‘ Steady there,’’ Jim violently waves his flag. So 
the morning wears away, the work growing gradually stiffer. 
By the last drive before lunch Jim is trying many ways of 
‘setting his foot aground,”’ but he is beginning to annoy the 
captain of the company, who has changed his ‘‘ Steady there ”’ 
to a rather furious “ Will you go steady on the right.’”’ Jim's 
manceuvres are not greatly in fault, but birds don’t go as they 
should. However, its lunch time and half the Bolsheviks are 
smartly off to the lunch cart, when the keeper shouts to Jim 
to call them back, the Squire has decided to have a return drive 
before lunch. Jim has to run, he also has to deal with opposition, 
but that happens daily on the farm; it is no new task and 
back the shabby crowd come. Trom the shooting syndicate’s 
point of view that drive goes better; the keeper's ‘“ Steady ”’ 
is not heard. Jim can just crawl and little more. Lunch and 
rest at last! The ‘‘ gentlemen from London ”’ and their ladies 
file past, they give not one glance to the Bolshies, the Bolshies 
look gravely after them. ‘‘ They do get theirselves up queer ”’ 
is their verdict on the ‘“‘ ladies from London.”’ Jim’s lunch is 
bread, meat, cheese, hot potatoes and bad beer, while loaders and 
keepers have something more attractive looking. The syndicate, 
the ladies, the Squire and his daughter Nancy have a table and 
glasses out of sight. Clatter, chatter, cork drawing, noisy 
laughter there, but here almost complete silence, just a few 
muttered words—though after lunch content. ‘‘ Miss Nancy ” 
appears with a basket of apples: to each she has something 
cheerful and nice to say, for Jim her shooting stick is set, her 
thoughts dwelling for a moment on the owner of another messed- 
up limb. After a while Nancy moves off, the keeper collects 
his men, again work begins. Jim is awfully stiff but hobbles 
along with cheerful stride. How wrong the afternoon goes: 
rain, wind, no birds or else masses of birds. All Jim’s flag work 
won’t direct what the wind misdirects. At last! at last its 
home, cars appear, tired dogs give up their half-hearted search. 
The crowd wait about, for the keeper will soon bring out a bag 
of silver, but directly four and sixpence is pocketed everyone is 
off home. Jim’s portion has just slid into his pocket when 
word comes from the house ‘‘ One of the gentlemen left his 
shooting stick and coat at the far end the last drive.” The 
keeper glances at the men, there’s not the smallest hope 
in his eye till it rests on Jim. ‘‘Go you and fetch it and 
hurry up.’’—G. WILSson. 












F there was one period which might 
appear neglectful of the Gothic art and 
adverse from it, it was the middle years 
of the eighteenth century, when the old 
school of antiquaries were dead and their 
successors, Grose, Bentham and Gough, 
had not yet begun to write. In this short 
interval, a certain group—Bentley, Horace 
Walpole and Sanderson Miller of Radway— 
attempted to revive Gothic domestic architec- 
ture and construct a decoration and furniture 
in harmony with their imitations of mediaval- 
ism, and this not entirely “ in a spirit of amused 
pedantry and conscious eccentricity, or at 
most of archzological patronage,” as has been 
supposed. The romantic spirit was abroad, 
and in this adapted Gothic romance was 
expressed to the eighteenth century. 

In point of date Horace Walpole was not 
the initiator of this revival ; William Kent’s 
Gothic at Rousham in Oxfordshire is earlier in 
date than 1743, when Mrs. Delany writes that 
the ‘‘ new library, a most magnificent room and 
furnished with the highest expense,’’ was added 
““not many years ago,” while the Gothic addi- 
tions to Strawberry were projected in 1750, 
and the additions and alterations continued for 
a good many years. Walpole, indeed, did not 
claim much credit for himself in the matter, 
and we find him writing to Mr. Chute of The 
Vyne, “I know nothing but what I have 
purloined from Mr. Bentley and you.” But 
if Strawberry Hill was not the earliest exercise 
in Gothic, it was the most visited and the most 
conspicuous. According to a notice of its 
owner in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1790, 
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Walpole’s ideas were never properly carried 
out by his architects, particularly Batty Langley 
(‘who though esteemed capital in his day, 
knew nothing of the art of constructing true 
Gothic ’’), and he often complained that they 
were rather Moorish than Gothic. However, 
Walpole was unable at that time to procure 
better assistance, and was always “ among 
the first to depreciate his own architecture.” 
In spite of the distinctions drawn between 
Kent’s Gothic and what the younger enthusiasts 
called the ‘“‘ true Gothic,” eighteenth century 
Gothic was oddly tempered with the Classic. 
When Sanderson Miller helped his friend 
Barrett in 1754 in the fitting up of his north 
drawing-room at Belhus, it was decided that 
for once in a way the chimneypiece should 
not be Gothic, “ for as ’tis to be of marble, 
no good one can be made in that style.”” The 
revivalist had only gone half way towards 
impressing a romantic element into their 
houses and grounds when the exterior was 
Gothicised. For the interior, as in the Gothic 
hall at Welbeck, the stone vaulting of fan-trac ry 
type was simulated in plaster on a basket-work 
foundation; or painted canvas and Jackson’s 
paper-hangings reproduced light arcading in 
grisaille. For furniture also Gothic details 
were grafted upon contemporary construction, 
in the hopes of fusing the old romantic material 
with the living style. ‘‘ They might act as a 
foil to the classical elements themselves (as 
has been suggested) and do a dual service 
by stimulating the sense of history while they 
set off the immaculate consistency of the classic.” 
They were suggestions, freely adapted rather 
than transferred in their 
entirety from the old 
model. Nothing could 
be more capricious and 
lighter than the Gothic 
designs in Chippendale’s 
“Director,” and less 
like medizval Gothic 
furniture. The tracery 
of a Decorated or Per- 
pendicular window lent 
itself to reproduction in 
miniature on the glazed 
doors of cabinets, book- 
cases and secretaires, or 
upon chair-backs. Such 
an innovation in design 
exercised the Gothic 
enthusiasts who could 
not bespeak a chair from 
a chairmaker without a 
preliminary design, ‘‘ not 
of a common chair, but 
in Gothic form.” The 
Gothic style, however, 


in the hands of the 
efficient furniture- 
makers of the middle 


years of the eighteenth 
century was assimilated 
to the prevailing style ; 
and allied with the leaf- 
carving of the rococo. 
Ina set in the possession 
of Mr. Frank Partridge, 
consisting of a double- 
chair settee and _ six 
chairs, the Gothic 
arcading, which is the 
basis of the design, is 
lightly treated and com- 
bined with crisp leaf and 
other French detail. In 
an interesting small ma- 
hogany writing cabinet 
in the same collection, a 
simple Gothic arcading 
is used to fill the sides 
of the tier of small 
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GOTHIC INFLUENCE IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FURNITURE 





A POLE FIRESCREEN WITH MORTLAKE 
TAPESTRY. 


bookshelves arranged under the top, the flap 
half of which folds over so that when not in use 
the small piece occupies very little room-space 
always a consideration in the eighteenth 
century. The fretted detail which figures in 
Gothic furniture was also applied with greater 
success to pieces in the Chinese style, which 
reached its greatest heights of extravagance 
between 1750 and 1760. Here is also a pair 
of mahogany tripod candle-stands, evidently 
based on Plate 120 of the first edition of 
Chippendale’s ‘‘ Director.” The cabriole- 
legged support which is in solid wood is 
carved in low relief, and from this rises a 
fretted standard of Chinese latticing, which 
contrasts with the minute and lace-like delicacy 
of the fretted gallery of the tray-top, carried 
out in three-ply wood. The condition of these 
apparently fragile pieces witnesses to the careful 
construction of all this openwork in three layers 
of wood, thus ensuring the maximum amount 
of strength. The pole screen, lighter to 
handle and as efficacious as the frame or 
‘horse ’” type in use during the late seven- 
teenth century, figures frequently in eighteenth 
century prints and pictures of interior scenes. 
In a pol: screen at Mr. Frank Partridge’s, 
the tripod legs are carved on the shoulder 
with an escallop shell, and cut up directly 
underneath and carved with a shell-like edging, 
no doubt to lighten its otherwise sturdy appear- 
ance ; while the panel is of Mortlake tapestry 
in which upon a brown background grouped 
flowers are arranged in a silver bowl set upon 
a plinth. J. DE SERRE. 











